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Introduction 


On the Steppes of Kazakhstan. 28.10.1g4y. Speed and speed alone 
is what counts here. The old test-stand we brought with us 
from Germany was reconstructed by a welding brigade from 
Stalingrad within a few days—the ladder up to the top, 
over eighty feet high, was set up crooked but no one seemed 
to care. Our men from Germany are nearly demented and 
I don’t blame them—I wouldn’t want to be involved in 
rocket-launching with the Russians. Their workmen are 
incredibly bovine and do exactly what they’re ordered to: 
but you can’t order a man to think for himself. The other 
day, for instance, with high-ranking army people and civil 
servants looking on, one of them fell sixty feet off a scaffolding 
and cracked his skull. The VIPs didn’t turn a hair, the 
workers went on as if nothing had happened and we were 
left standing underneath eyeing the scaffolding warily. Our 
civil engineers back in Peenemiinde would have been horri¬ 
fied at such makeshift carelessness. When there’s a strong 
wind—and there often is here—you can only climb the test- 
stand if you’re an experienced climber and willing to risk 
your life, but the Moujiks monkey about up there cheerfully 
enough. Anything not firmly fixed is liable to be dropped. 
Helmut, my husband, who is Chief Structural Engineer, was 
talking to a couple of Russian high-ups when a loose girder 
fell within a yard of them, killing the leader of a shock 
brigade. I saw the three of them blanch but in a moment 
or two they went on discussing aerodynamics and ballistics 
as if it was the most important thing in the world to reach a 
height of two or three thousand miles and forge ahead into 
space. 

2g.10.1g4y. In the mornings we put on quilted suits, fur 
coats and felt boots. By midday it’s too hot even for a bathing 
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suit. We eat a gargantuan meal every evening—mutton, rice, 
mutton all over again, melons—and drink in the same pro¬ 
portions. No doubt this is due to the cold nights. 

Tomorrow is the great day—the first rocket ever to be 
launched in Russia! Snow-ploughs are levelling the uneven 
sandy soil of the approaches to the launching platform. We 
watched the Russians installing an instrument in the nose of 
the rocket. Helmut thinks it is to record measurements at the 
zenith of its course. They have worked up a terrific air of 
mystery around it all and short dark Professor Jelsianoff, a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, supervises the rigid 
security measures, looking slightly uncomfortable. 

Our men have been nearly out of their minds all day: 
something is wrong with the automatic control! Measure¬ 
ments are carried out again and again, but the tricky scales 
of the testing instruments never register a correct deflexion. 
The gyro relay, consisting of two thin wires which signal the 
oscillation of the rocket to the control point, reacts to shocks 
and vibrations. 

Helmut had two of his best assistants flown out here to 
help and that meant everything had to be checked and 
counter-checked again. The Russians kept on glowering at 
the Germans, wondering what the devil they were up to. 
Their remarks varied between mild threats—‘It worked in 
the laboratory all right 1 —and inducements—‘If it comes off 
there’ll be no limit to the size of the bonus.’ In the general 
excitement the Minister promised a hundred thousand 
roubles, thus encouraging the belief that money can buy 
. evex-ything—the whole science of physics and half the uni¬ 
verse thrown in. 

Helmut was furious. ‘The Minister is an idiot!’ was one of 
the milder of his comments. At this, some of his Russian 
colleagues pulled long faces as though their reward were 
vanishing into thin air, but others were already doing sums 
in their head, and trying to convince the Germans that the 
rouble is worth a hell of a lot. I joined in the chorus and got 
snubbed. ‘It’s the achievement that matters—nothing else 
counts!’ Helmut said. ‘It’s absolutely unthinkable that we 
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should fail. The preliminary tests were satisfactory, we’ve 
tried out the gyros—both horizontal and vertical—at Peene- 
mtinde. Perhaps it’s a faulty connection.’ 

I am lying sleepless in my bunk. A faulty connection! 
Heavens above! There are at least twenty thousand soldered 
joints and connections! The searchlights’ restless beams 
ghost through the darkness, the night resounds with German 
and Russian oaths, and the completely exhausted interpreter 
is dragged from her bed. Even the mobile kitchens still show 
signs of activity. It’s long past midnight, but who cares? Men 
who are bent on conquering the stratosphere are interested in 
the revolutions of the earth only as a mathematical problem. 
It’s for purely practical reasons, not aesthetic ones, that they 
launch rocke'ts at sunrise and sunset. At Peenemiinde I loved 
watching the oblique rays of the sun catching the silvery 
rocket as it made its ascent. For the men, it simply meant 
that it was easier for them to follow and calculate the trajec¬ 
tory. 

30.1a.1g47. Last night, probably the most exciting and 
memorable of all nights in Russia, no one can have slept. 
Differences in rank simply ceased to exist: there were no more 
professors, ministers, or officers, just one enormous wildly 
excited family. It didn’t matter who was wearing whose cap, 
who was eating whose food, who was draining whose glass, 
or even whose bed one lay down on for a few minutes’ rest. 
It was just like Peenemiinde when we made our first experi¬ 
ments and I went to Helmut’s room only to find that it was 
already occupied by an exhausted Professor from Dresden 
University. ‘Don’t disturb yourself!’ Somehow or other, one 
always finds a free bed somewhere. There is no longer any 
difference between the sexes. The queen bee of our hive is 
the rocket! 

A beautiful clear morning dawns over the steppes of 
Kazakhstan, a hundred and twenty-five miles east of Stalin¬ 
grad. Everyone eats his breakfast standing up. The tension 
has become so acute that I could scream—in their fanaticism 
the men all look alike, and it would be as much as one’s life 
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was worth to try and talk to any of them! The fuelling alone 
takes two hours. All-clear reports are coming in from cine- 
theodolite stations within a radius of eleven miles or so. The 
cine-theodolites—cine-telescopic cameras—on wooden plat¬ 
forms are handled by army engineers trained in a matter of 
days by the head of the German survey section. Although 
there was a bit of a squabble at the start when one of them 
refused to give up his new toy, they learned extraordinarily 
quickly. 

The cine-theodolite control room issues orders to the men 
outside. Everybody of standing in the technical, scientific or 
military field in the USSR is present. All instruments are 
synchronized; zero-hour has been agreed upon. The rocket 
on the launching pad is clearly outlined against the morning 
sky. Helmut is rather pale. 

We are off! ‘Zero minus io ... zero minus 9 ... zero minus 
8 . . . zero minus 7 . . . zero minus 6 . . . zero minus 5 . . 
Suddenly the launching platform collapses sideways and 
with it the fully-loaded rocket. One leg of the platform has 
given way—a rivet is broken. 

‘Zero hour—Stop!’ 

We make a dash for the bunker, while workmen run 
towards the platform and, with absolutely no sign of fear, 
winch the whole thing back into position, platform, rocket 
and all, and prop it up with girders. There’s Russia for you! 

‘All clear!—Zero minus 4. . . zero minus 3 . . . zero minus 
2 . . . zero minus 1 . . . FIRE!’ 

A roar, a tongue of flame as the sand is whipped off the 
testing field. The Russians have thrown themselves flat on the 
ground—we are safe in our bunkers. 

Slowly at first, then with steadily increasing speed, the 
rocket—our V-2, as it was called by the English in World 
War II—shoots up into the clear sky! 

The stereo-telescopes follow its course, the time recorders 
in the cine-theodolite control room print their regular strokes 
on paper. Eyes are glued to telescopes; a plane, engines 
screaming, takes off in a trail of dust and makes for the 
target. All of a sudden the Minister embraces Director K and 
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Director K, in his turn, embraces Helmut. Everybody em¬ 
braces everybody else, and there is general shouting and 
rejoicing. The German foreman of the launching squad 
laughs and screams with his workmen—utter turmoil! 

Advance readings on the stereo-telescopes show satisfac¬ 
tory results. The first rocket has a range of almost 185 miles 
and has hit the target area. 

The German gunnery expert is running to and fro, trying 
to curb the exuberance of the Russians. We, too, are deeply 
impressed and relieved, but our men take the successful 
launching as a matter of course, as calm and composed as 
old soldiers. In comparison with the Russians’ jubilation, the 
sincerity of their noisy enthusiasm, our men seem almost 
inhibited. 

‘Doesn’t the first of a series of tests call for loud rejoicing?’ 
I asked. 

‘We can’t play around here like naked savages!’ said 
Helmut. ‘Besides, there is more to come tomorrow. The next 
missile has to be got ready!’ 

‘Good Lord! Another one again tomorrow? Last night’s 
performance all over again?’ 

13.11.1g47. But next day things didn’t go so well. 

‘Zero 5 . . . zero 4 . . . zero 3 . . . zero 2 . . . zero 1. All 
clear? All clear! Zero!’ Noiseless flames shot out: the first 
stage of the launching was calm and steady. Second stage: 
terrific noise—slowly the rocket became airborne, increased 
in speed and . .. but something was wrong! Everyone looked 
stricken with horror. At about five hundred feet the rocket 
began to sway, its strong torque visible to the naked eye. 
The stabilizer fins were tom like paper, the torque increased 
in strength, the long missile reeled drunkenly in the air. The 
guidance mechanism had broken down and the rocket was 
about to crash! In a few seconds the whole rocket was reduced 
to a heap of molten metal. 

The Russians shot sidelong glances of suspicion at Helmut 
as he wiped the perspiration off his forehead. Our men from 
Peenemtinde swore a bit—they are used to setbacks—but 
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the Russians believe the German devils capable of anything 
except setbacks. Sabotage seemed much more likely. 

Only yesterday our men’s indifference had annoyed me, 
but now I was thankful they’d seemed so moderate. As for 
the Russians, I only hoped yesterday’s tremendous enthusi¬ 
asm wouldn’t turn to cold fury. 

However, apparently we were going straight ahead. Next 
day a rocket of the S-series was to be launched. ‘What’s 
that?’ I asked. ‘A new project reached the testing stage 
already?’ 

That night was disturbed, as they always were and always 
will be. 

The following morning everything went without a hitch. 
The Minister came up to Helmut smiling: ‘Soviet rockets 
better than German rockets after all!’ 

‘What’s all that nonsense about Soviet rockets?’ I asked 
Helmut when he’d gone. ‘Have the Russians got a pro¬ 
gramme of their own already?’ 

‘Oh well—what does it matter?—it’s the same old story. 
The rockets of the S-series are missiles assembled from 
German parts in Moscow.’ 

‘Does this mean that the Russians are sufficiently experi¬ 
enced already to fit the things up themselves?’ 

‘Of course they aren’t! You know very well that Herr 
Rasper is in charge of the assembly work.’ 

‘You mean the only reason why the Minister calls them 
Soviet rockets is because they were assembled in Moscow? 
Well, I do call that 

‘Never mind, let him have his fun!’ 

Time marches on. The daily launching of rockets, the cold 
nights, mutton and vodka; heat, thirst and melons in the 
middle of the day, camels and military cars, crude sanitary 
arrangements—and rockets. The whole project which I took 
for granted in a modern experimental station like Peene- 
munde seems to me now as strange as a story out of A 
Thousand and One Nights. These desolate mud huts, the quilt- 
clad Moujiks who accept life and death with Asian fatalism, 
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the unshakeable faith of children of nature. ... As children, 
when their mother brought them out of the stuffy hut to 
sleep under the open sky, they reached for the stars. Now 
these very same hands go out fearlessly for girders to prop 
up a rocket which is on the point of firing! I wonder some¬ 
times if they fully realize what they are doing. 
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On that day in Kazakhstan when the first German rocket shot 
skywards , exactly a year had passed since I wrote: 

Bleicherode, Harz, 23.10.1g46. The pessimists have been proved 
right. It’s beyond belief. I can’t think properly and am turn¬ 
ing to my diary, as I have so often done before. 

This is probably the last I shall see of our home. It has 
already been cleared of almost everything except the Bieder- 
meier furniture we have been storing for W. Luckily I was 
able to save all of it, except two chairs, from being sent to 
Moscow. Now there is only dirt, emptiness and a few bits of 
broken china. 

The first telephone call came shortly after three in the 
morning: the harassed voice of R. said: ‘Have you got to 
leave for Moscow too?’ 

‘For heaven’s sake! What a time for bad jokes! You must 
be drunk.’ 

But from then on the telephone rang incessantly, always 
with the same anxious inquiry: ‘Are you being sent to 
Moscow? The Russians are already in our house!’ 

From my bed I could see the quiet dark night through the 
window. ‘Why should I go to Moscow? I’m not a potential 
suicide!’ 

Then there was the sound of powerful engines. . . . Cars 
stopping at the door. How many? Beginning to realize what 
was happening, I jumped out of bed. From every window I 
could see Russians; the house was surrounded by soldiers 
with tommy-guns. Outside were cars and lorries, nose to 
tail. 

Someone pressed the front door bell and kept his finger on 
it—fists hammered on the door—the noise echoed through 
the house. 



Anni appeared, followed by little Peter, his eyes full of 
sleep. 

‘What’s going on?’ 

‘We are being sent to Russia, I’m afraid!’ 

‘And am I to stay behind? Not on your life!’ 

Kind and faithful Anni had become one of the family. 

Could these be the same officers who not so long ago had 
tried, with a courteous smile, to make the reconstruction of 
our experimental station palatable to us? The same officers 
who, in response to our tentative inquiries, assured us that 
we should never be sent to Russia? Their grin was as friendly 
as ever. Indeed they even made a few promises: a flat ‘much 
larger and much nicer’ than ours, a life without any restric¬ 
tions, a life in a magnificent country, in a magnificent city 
amongst grand people. The only thing they couldn’t promise 
was when we should see our own country again. 

What with their terse stereotyped way of speaking and my 
disturbed sleep, I felt miserably cold in my dressing-gown. It 
was futile to say anything: the Moujiks use plain language— 
their tommy-guns. To make matters worse, Helmut was not 
at home; he was at one of the usual late-night discussions. 
Late-night discussions? Stricken by the fear that he was being 
kept as a hostage, I asked an officer if I could telephone him. 
Helmut answered, obviously agitated. 

‘Do be sensible! General Godowski is with me, the room 
is full of officers—You understand, don’t you? There is 
nothing I can do. I may come home, on the other hand I 
may not see you until we get on the train. I may have to fly 
over in advance, or follow afterwards.’ 

I may, I may—all the while the sound of furniture being 
carried downstairs, the noise of heavy military boots going up 
and down, the clatter of broken glass, and Anni’s scornful 
voice screaming from the dining-room. The sons of Siberia 
were packing! That meant that our china and crockery 
which we had managed to save from the bombing was being 
thrown haphazardly into sacks. In the cellar it was the same 
story: broken bottles of raspberry juice and blackberries, 
bottled fruit, stone jars of sauerkraut. Chaos reigned supreme 
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—in the rooms, the sacks, the crates and in the heavy lorries. 
Among all this, the children played peacefully with their 
bricks while I sat on a crate, numb with cold and fear, wait¬ 
ing for the cars which were to take us to the station. At one 
point, simply to be free for a moment, I tried to get out 
through the back door. Impossible! The barrel of a gun— 
a broad face: ‘ Njet /’ 

Now we have been shunted into a siding and are sitting in a 
train like Noah’s Ark. An up-to-date Noah’s Ark, admittedly, 
with a field-kitchen in the luggage van, but the food parcels 
handed out to us seem to date back to the Flood: flour, rusks, 
semolina, salt, hard mildewy salami, and even harder cheese. 

23.10.1g46. Morning. The train is still standing in a siding 
near our small town. None of us slept much. Thank God 
Helmut is with us now! He says over two hundred men with 
their families and moveables have been deported. 

I know quite a few of the women, and those of us who are 
mothers earnestly discuss the welfare of our children, how 
the toddlers are to be fed, and so on, the recognition of our 
common needs and responsibilities breaking down all social 
barriers and comforting us a little. 

Our husbands have other worries. Mine is annoyed at the 
sudden and inconsiderate disruption of his work, his col¬ 
leagues worry about their records, heads of laboratories about 
‘their instruments’; the workmen are wondering why they are 
being ‘packed off’ at all. It’s a babel of anxious speculation. 

My husband does what he can to relieve hardships here 
and there and in some cases manages to get people ex¬ 
changed: amongst those left behind are a few who want to 
come with us at all costs. I am full of misgivings. What am I 
to believe? With children, grandparents, brothers, sisters and 
whoever else happened to be living under the same roof we 
are all packed into old railway carriages and left in a siding, 
apparently to be sent off to Moscow! What are we supposed 
to do when we get to Moscow? 

Dr Ronger has just been in. It is really too ludicrous for 



words! The officer in charge had orders to take Dr Ronger 
and his wife to Moscow, but his wife had died three days ago. 
So the officer suggested he should take any female he liked. 
‘You can get married in Moscow, you know! 5 

Helmut made no comment. Men don’t take these things 
very seriously, I think. . . . Perhaps the age of polygamy is 
upon us. I only hope we won’t be stranded with some 
Mongolian tribe! 

What a night it’s been, our first night oil the train! Noisy 
footsteps, talk, laughter and tears—and looking down on this 
small human inferno, the starry autumn sky. 

Since 1944 my life and that of my children has consisted of 
hurried and enforced departures: from Peenemtinde to 
Bleicherode-Nordhausen, from Bleicherode-Nordhausen to 
Witzenhausen, from Witzenhausen back to Thuringia, and 
now we have become rolling stock again. ... In the eyes of 
the politicians our men are nothing but tools. Yet wherever 
they are stranded, these men possessed by an idea have got 
something to hold on to—their work. It means home, 
mistress and mother to them, an anchor which we women 
sadly lack. 

As for politics, they are the end! I have yet to meet a 
politician who would say: ‘After you!’ When hard facts are 
involved, civilization is thrown to the winds—first come first 
served is the rule. The Americans were acting on that 
principle when, after ceding Thuringia—and with it Peene- 
miinde which had been evacuated in the path of the advanc¬ 
ing Russians—they grabbed Wernher von Braun, Htiter, 
Schilling, Steinhoff, Grottrup and other leading rocket 
experts. We were housed at Witzenhausen and interrogated. 
After weeks had passed Helmut was handed a contract offer¬ 
ing him a transfer to the USA without his family, a 
contract terminable by one signatory only: the US army. 
Since we wanted to remain in Germany, we moved back into 
the Russian Zone, I returned to my farm and Helmut to his 
work. The Russians promised us that we should be able to 
stay in Germany and go on with our work. They broke all 
their promises. 
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Wernher von Braun left for the West with an unfavourable 
contract. We, on the other hand, are going East without any 
contract at all. He travelled on well-upholstered seats, we on 
benches which are hard in spite of their upholstery. 

Afternoon, It is three o’clock. Our train is starting to move. 
General upheaval: shouts, tears and waving of handkerchiefs. 
Nobody feels like returning farewell greetings. When shall 
we see Germany again? Everybody has been told a different 
story. 

It is a glorious day, and it seems as if I were seeing the 
forests of the Harz, resplendent in their autumn colours, for 
the first time. I point them out to my son, but he only shouts 
Tuff! puff!’ as he looks out of the window. I have gone com¬ 
pletely numb; I don’t even feel like crying any more. 

Our family has been allocated three compartments. We 
have ‘furnished’ one as an office. The equipment consists of 
one typewriter on which my husband, surrounded by his 
colleagues, types out a protest. 

I have walked down the whole length of the train and 
discovered that we are very comfortably off in our three 
compartments compared to the others who have only sleep¬ 
ing berths, children and grown-ups together. 

I feel tired after the tour of inspection. Our attempts at 
some sort of organization amongst ourselves are not viewed 
favourably by the Russian officers who seem to regard it as 
a provocative show of strength and loyalty to each other. 


On a Russian train. 26.10.1g46. We are now deep into Russia. 

In Frankfurt-on-the-Oder we were allowed to step on 
German soil for the last time. When will there be a ‘next 
time’? It was there that the idea of escape first occurred to us, 
and there, at midnight, on the empty station platform, we 
drowned our homesickness in schnapps, while the men sang 
The Watch on the Rhine, It is left to those who come after us to 
write a Watch on the Oder. 

The rich countryside between the Weichsel and the Oder 
looked desolate. Not a single cultivated field, not one in- 
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habited village. Christmas geese sprang to my mind, those 
specially fattened Oderbruch geese which my mother used 
to buy in the good old times. 

Midday. No one is looking out of the window any more; we 
are travelling through dull, slightly undulating, sparsely 
cultivated country. The only highlights of the day have been 
winning at cards and a Russian girl in felt boots and an 
outsize sheepskin coat. 

We eat rations handed out to us; once a day we are given 
hot soup from the field kitchen. 

The children have grown pale and thin. My little girl 
misses her milk puddings, and docs not take to biscuits, bread 
or rusks soaked in water or in milk. Both children are dirty 
and troubled by bugs. We take turns sleeping at nights; one 
of us is always on duty chasing bugs. I called the doctor and 
didn’t mince my words about the miserable bug-infested 
train that had been provided for us at Brest-Litovsk. 

‘In Germany, not; in Russia, yes,’ was all I got in reply. 

2y.10.1946. We ought to be there soon. Our escorts say that 
we are already passing through the suburbs of Moscow. We 
press our noses against the windows, but all we can see are 
huts and frozen clay-rutted roads. There is not a single soul 
about. 

After being.shunted over a maze of tracks we have halted 
just outside the station. The Russians are beginning to show 
signs of unaccustomed activity and affability. A few of them 
have left the train loaded with cardboard cases and sacks and 
are walking determinedly along the muddy roads until they 
vanish from sight between wooden huts—to call them houses 
would be a gross exaggeration. Is this Moscow then? One of 
the escorting officers confirms it beyond doubt. Our children 
crowd round the dusty, sooty windows to catch a glimpse of 
their new home. 

To be kept waiting for almost an hour at the end of our 
journey, on the threshold of our new life, is a far more un¬ 
nerving experience than the endless dawdling through 
unknown country. What is in store for us? The wildest 
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rumours are circulated—some talk of gas chambers, others 
of a reception at the Kremlin. Everybody has a good wash 
in what’s left of the water and puts on fresh clothes, some to 
look presentable for the gas chambers, others to look present¬ 
able at the reception. Each to his own taste. I have no ideas 
about the future—except a few bugs in a matchbox which I 
want to get rid of in a suitable place. 

Moscow, 28.10.1946. We were neither gassed nor received at 
the Kremlin. It all happened like this: General Professor 
Kolsianovitch was waiting with a few officers to welcome us 
on the platform. I had known him and some of his officers in 
Germany so it was quite a pleasant reunion. He advanced 
towards me with outstretched hands as if I were his personal 
guest: ‘Welcome to Moscow! What have you brought for 
me? A cheerful mood, I hope. 5 

I handed him what I had brought with me—my match¬ 
box. What could possibly be in it? A moment of suspense 
followed by disappointment and—relieved laughter! Every¬ 
one standing round laughed, Germans as well as Russians. 
May we always be able to see the funny side of things 
together! 

Alexander Petrovitch, a senior military officer and a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, suggested that I should 
go with him to look at the living quarters provided for us 
and we were driven in his large ZIS over snow-covered 
cobbled roads through poverty-stricken suburbs, past a 
number of derelict wooden huts. 

Out of the large pockets of his cloth coat, Kolsianovitch 
conjured up Papirossi —cigarettes—chocolate and delicious 
Russian sweets, but I couldn’t enjoy any of it. His opulent 
coat contrasted strikingly with the quilted jacket worn by the 
man in the street. Only the stars and epaulettes gave it the 
character of a uniform. 

His light grey Persian lamb cap suddenly awoke my 
possessive instinct; I became clothes-conscious again and 
asked to try it on. It seemed to suit me—even the chauffeur, 
contrary to all regulations, had a broad grin on his face. I 
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took a quick look at myself in the rear mirror and my spirits 
were dashed by seeing the red star on it. Hell! The cap was 
returned to its rightful owner, my pleasure completely 
spoiled. 

The living quarters of our staff are in great mansions con¬ 
verted into sanatoria. The average allocation is one room to 
a family of three, two rooms to a family of four. University 
graduates are allowed an additional room. As we inspected 
them we were repeatedly told: ‘There will be further improve¬ 
ments.’ 

There are five of us, Anni, our general factotum, included, 
and we have a six-room villa with a large hall and two 
ante-rooms, the former home of a minister. According to 
our escort, it is in a well-to-do suburb like Berlin-Zehlendorf. 
I don’t know what to say, I am so depressed by the general 
poverty of the surroundings, although the villa itself is not 
bad—a bungalow built, not without taste, in the style of the 
turn of the last century. 

r.u.rg46. The first thing we did in our new home was to have 
a good clear-out. We removed the antimacassars from the 
chairs, sent for some of our furniture and returned the high 
iron bedsteads to the Direktor~Doma , or housing manager. 
This functionary, who is also private secretary, spy, porter, 
lackey, staff supervisor and keeper of food stores, sports a 
huge moustache and has a cold and dangerous expression in 
his slant eyes due to the strange light blue colour of the iris. 
I have yet to discover the colour of his hair, since I have 
never seen him without his fur cap. 

The Russian staff are friendly. Our Hoover and Frigidaire 
are a source of constant admiration and our door is kept 
permanently ajar since otherwise it would mean getting up 
every live minutes to demonstrate these wonders to yet 
another caller. 

I am badly in need of curtains—the gardener, night 
watchman, in fact our entire staff, are having a whale of a 
time standing outside watching our family idyll. 
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3.11.1946. However cold it may get, I shall never again 
venture out in long trousers. Women in trousers, apparently, 
are an unusual sight here. It also seems that my boxer is 
regarded as a wild animal by the local youths; they think I 
am an animal trainer. Well, we shall see what the reaction 
in Moscow is to all this. For the time being we are still in 
quarantine. 

As if to make up for that, the woods surrounding our 
suburb are most beautiful; the first thin layer of snow glitters 
between the dark pines and I could walk there for hours 
without meeting a single soul. Walking like this in the 
gloriously clear air, I am alternately elated and depressed. 

They say it is eighteen degrees below zero. 

4.11.1946. We are still in quarantine and our curiosity to see 
Moscow is considerable. Our BMW. has arrived in the 
meantime. We can’t use it without a chaufFeur, though, 
since we need a Russian driving licence—international 
driving licences are not recognized by the Russians. 

Datschen, a small settlement near us, is where the stars of 
stage and screen live, and this may explain the large cars 
which remind me of high-powered American ones. Ulanova 
is living quite near us. I’m told that she is a prima ballerina 
and my Russian maid nearly swoons at the mere mention of 
her name. She is probably the star of ballet! I can’t quite 
get at the truth of this, but I can’t keep on calling for the 
interpreter. 

6.11.1946. Meals are served in the dining hall. Yesterday 
morning I asked an acquaintance if she knew what there was 
for breakfast. Tor breakfast? Horrid, soggy black bread, far 
too little white bread and two kinds of jam which no one 
likes.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Oh well, it’s a most peculiar red and grey mass served in a 
small fruit dish. If you examine it more closely it consists 
of globules which keep on rolling off the knife. And the whole 
thing tastes salty. Horrid! Really, these Russians are the 
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limit! I am fed up with it and am having some plum jam 
sent out.’ 

I couldn’t get to the dining hall quickly enough. Caviar 
for breakfast! 

Strangely enough, our children quickly got used to what 
they call the ‘small black balls’—much more quickly than 
we got used to the unavoidable kasha , a kind of cereal made 
from buckwheat which is boiled and eaten here as we would 
eat rice or noodles. By and large, the meals are not bad, 
though. The cook is not pinching too much, and as the 
housing manager knows how to organize sufficient food for 
himself, there is always enough for us left. Providing life 
goes on as it is now, things don’t look too bad. 

Helmut is at his wits’ end. When he gets home late at night 
he is too tired and worn out to talk. There is a continuous 
coming and going and some of his colleagues are always 
hanging around: judging from the heated tone of their 
discussions, there seem to be difficulties. Records which 
Helmut had asked for from Germany simply vanish in the 
desks of the Russian ministries, results of knowledge and 
research are requisitioned without any consideration for the 
stage of the work in hand, and patents have lost their value— 
they form part of the conqueror’s loot. Yet this is by no 
means all! Packed in crates, the dismantled equipment of 
our old Central Works laboratories is rolling East, only to be 
dispersed when it arrives in Moscow. The same applies to 
our former CW working community. About thirty of its 
members were grabbed by other ministries. Helmut succeeds 
in getting a few of them back into our Collective. 

Helmut is wild: ‘It’s like a cattle market! The whole thing’s 
been planned in advance, and it is up to the individual 
officers who are members of the Special Technical Com¬ 
mission to make a success of the plan. When we were still in 
Germany we were led to believe that all the officers of the 
Special Commission belonged to one and the same ministry 
when in fact they belonged to all sorts of different institu¬ 
tions and ministries.’ 

The shady transactions between the ministries are difficult 
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to fathom; they haggle over every single ordinary measuring 
instrument, recorder, oscillograph, etc. On the one hand, 
Helmut is protesting against the breaking up of our plant and 
demanding that the Russians should furnish the laboratories 
with their own equipment; on the other hand—inconsistently 
enough—he is putting in demands to other ministries for 
German equipment they have seized elsewhere. All the 
response he gets is a shrug of the shoulders. Hardly anything 
is to be got out of the Russians: there aren’t even any safety 
plugs, banana plugs or voltmeters. After all, they say, that’s 
what the German crates are here for—they contain every¬ 
thing that’s needed! We have lost the war in every respect, 
including our technical resources. 

The Russians do their wiring any old way. The wires are 
often stuck to the walls with sellotape in a happy-go-lucky 
fashion, or they may be dangling from the ceilings or laid 
haphazardly all over the floors. 

The greater the number of crates arriving from Germany, 
the more dispirited we get, for they bring home to us the 
bitter realization that our stay here will be more than a 
matter of months. We are just as depressed when crates fail 
to arrive, for it means we have no tools to carry on with the 
work. On top of all this there is a good deal of disagreement 
among ourselves. 

The German left behind in charge of winding up the 
Central Works at home also reports difficulties; Iris letters are 
one long cry of despair. At the time of our sudden and merci¬ 
less deportation, Helmut had been given an assurance that 
the winding-up of the CW would be carried out gradually. 
The works at Sonderhausen were to have been left intact 
altogether. Now everyone has been dismissed without notice. 
Meanwhile the gentlemen of the Special Commission show 
their teeth to those who stayed behind. The Central Works 
employed five thousand people altogether. Two hundred 
specialists were sent out East which means that four thousand 
eight hundred people have become unemployed overnight. 
Helmut has at least succeeded in securing a month’s wages 
for them, or so he was promised. 
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Difficulties arise not only over laboratory equipment, but 
also over rebuilding the Works in which we are to be housed. 
The first inspection of our new quarters brought tears to the 
eyes of the German architect; only the main building is in a 
comparatively good state of repair. The rest are in a scmi- 
derelict state with missing window panes and rubbish heaps 
along the railway sidings. The Works are huge. They used to 
house a plant for making drilling machinery, were changed 
over from one sort of production to another during the war, 
and, at the time of' the German advance, were finally shifted 
beyond the Urals. The buildings remained empty until our 
Ministry Woroschenie took charge of the empty factory and 
pity on the German rocket specialists. 

There are endless organizational problems to do with the 
staff. It’s not so bad when a man has his wife and children 
with him. But what is to be done when the real wife is sitting 
in the Western Zone of Germany and the pretty, young and 
obliging landlady has been sent out in her place? When the 
wife, left behind in Bayreuth, Hinterwalden or some other 
place, writes letters of protest to the Allied Military Com¬ 
mission? When the one on the spot wants to be married and 
the other wants to come out? And what is to be done if the 
Russians do not want to change the one for the other and the 
specialist retreats behind his equations, infuriated by the 
sudden deportation, fed up with women in general, fed up 
above all with his boss and the Russians, altogether cursing 
the ups and downs of fate? 

7.11.1946. Helmut and I were invited to Moscow today, the 
anniversary of the Revolution, and now I’m back here with 
a hang-over, saying sourly to myself: I wish I’d accepted a 
Persian lamb coat, I wish I’d hidden away some of the choice 
morsels of the dinner in my table napkin, why didn’t I find 
out the name of my dinner companion, or ask Mrs K. for the 
name and address of her dressmaker? I should have liked to 
have the diamonds worn by General P’s mistress. I should 
have liked to be able to speak Russian—I am certain the 
interpreters did not translate everything, and conversation 
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in English was rather laboured. And, to cap it all, I drank 
far too much—all that heavy Crimean wine and vodka. . . . 

It was shocking to see the freezing children dressed in rags, 
the beggars, the whole naked misery of the city at night as 
we drove past, sitting snugly in our ZIS, the top-flight 
Russian car. All this after dining sumptuously to music, in 
well-heated rooms with marble columns and crystal 
chandeliers. Although we were driven slowly, the car skidded 
from one side of the road to the other. 

Moscow in the full splendour of the anniversary of the 
Revolution! The Kremlin and the colourful Basilica, the 
skyscrapers next to small ramshackle buildings. Elegance, 
culture and indescribable poverty! 

j4.11.1g46. The others can’t hear enough about Moscow. But 
I am sick of the subject and completely mixed up, what with 
skyscrapers and dirty roads, and promised reforms to do 
away with poverty. In the future, if I have to talk about 
Moscow, all I’ll remember is the children begging in the 
streets. 

16.11.1g46. My children are both a bit off colour. The milk 
we get in the market is so dirty that it has to be boiled before 
we can drink it. Anything from a rusty nail to a live cow 
can be had in the market. When I took Peter with me for the 
first time, he was afraid that I might put him up for sale or 
exchange him for one of the tiny babies tied up in clean 
quilts. It appears that the mothers take their babies with 
them to nurse them in public, at least you can see them doing 
so all over the place. Others, and not only the cynics amongst 
us, say that in reply to their inquiry ‘ Skolka ?’—‘How much 
is that child?’—they were told: ‘Three thousand.’ Some of 
the Germans make light of the poverty and laugh at every¬ 
thing here, even laughing about ‘our’ beggar and ‘our’ poor 
Grannie whom they meet travelling to and fro by the local 
train. 


20.Ti.1g46. I really don’t know what we would do without 
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Ivan. Ivanovich, our driver. I am beginning to realize that it 
is very much a question of who can teach whom! It may well 
be that all the knowledge of our men is only a poor substitute 
for the great thing we can learn from the Russians: the art of 
living. 

The other day Ivan Ivanovich drove me to Moscow for 
the first time on my own, along the never-ending dirt road 
—regarded as absolutely first-class here. It only becomes a 
hard surface road some two miles from the centre of Moscow 
and even then it is full of potholes and wide cracks that get 
worse every winter and are only partially repaired. In 
Moscow our mud-splashed car was stopped by two policemen 
in ankle-length coats, their caps pushed well down over their 
ears, who examined the indicators, the headlights and then 
the rear lights. All were switched on and off in turn, and it 
seemed ages before the thorough inspection was over. A full 
year has passed since the end of the war and there are still 
no spare parts to be had anywhere in Moscow; no tools 
except an axe and pliers. The two policemen kept on talking 
to the driver—I hadn’t the vaguest idea what it was all 
about. All I did know was that I felt terribly cold: it was 
minus 40 degrees, and the temperature of the radiator was 
falling every minute. One of the two policemen was about 
to let the car pass, when he caught sight of some herrings and 
bread that were escaping from the copy of Pravda they had 
been wrapped in. All I could see was a pair of very large eyes, 
and then—a sign of extreme concentration, no doubt—his 
cap was pushed to the back of his head with one finger. 

‘Gar not in order, you to next police station,’ Ivan 
Ivanovich improvised in pidgin Russian. 

The nearest police station was six miles away, and my 
identity card was not in order. I tried to smile politely as I 
handed it to them, plastered as it was with colourful and 
attractive rubber stamps and scribbled all over. The scribble 
signified that I came from Pomerania, that Pomerania had 
ceased to exist, and so on. If, in spite of the muddle, they 
managed to find out that I had no right to be in the middle 
of Moscow, I should be lost. 
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They didn’t. They handed the identity card back to me 
and had another good look at the herrings. Finally, one of 
them said that our car was dirty, and dirty cars were not 
allowed into the city centre. Ivan Ivanovich looked at me 
and said slowly: ‘Policeman wants herring. 5 

I handed out a herring by its tail—and was rewarded by 
a pair of shining eyes. 

‘Other policeman also wants herring, otherwise trouble! 5 

A second herring was handed out. Renewed palaver. The 
car, it seems, was very dirty indeed. 

‘Give him a hundred grammes, 5 Ivan said. 

A hundred grammes? The gesture of draining a glass soon 
made me understand that they must mean vodka. I hadn’t 
any vodka and gave them money instead. But the car was 
still, it seemed, rather dirty. 

‘The other wants a drink too. 5 Once again I forked out 
some money. Now, surely, we could at last get going. ... But 
this was wishful thinking on my part—the radiator had 
frozen up! I was furious, but richer in experience. How on 
earth were \Ve going to get the car to start? It was quite 
simple, really: the policeman fetched an empty can and a 
handful of straw from the nearest farmhouse, filled the can 
with petrol, put it under the radiator and set it alight. Panic- 
stricken, I abandoned the car, bread, herrings and all, and 
took cover behind the nearest snowdrift. Nothing awful 
happened—the engine started, and I got into the car, deter¬ 
mined to get to the shops. But no—‘More bread! 5 cried 
my newly-won friends. Now they had everything that is 
the Russian idea of eternal bliss: herrings, bread and 
vodka. 

25.11.1g46. Once again, Ivan Ivanovich has taught me a 
valuable lesson. He really is a brick! I had a hundred roubles 
pinched in the market yesterday. As soon as Ivanovich got 
wind of it, he disappeared and within five minutes I was 
handed back my roubles. He had simply pinched them from 
someone else. Zapzerap (a slang word for petty thieving) takes 
some skill. I am not afraid of him any more. He’s teaching 
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me Russian and in return I show him how cars are driven in 
Germany, how you keep the car in gear when you are 
driving along an icy or steep road instead of leaving her in 
neutral and landing in a ditch every time you put the brakes 
on—not very good for me or the car. But my way of double 
de-clutching shakes him. 

‘You too much petrol!’ 

I often go into Moscow and now that I know my way 
about and am learning where to shop I am beginning to like 
this city of contrasts to which the snow lends an added 
attraction. Ivanovich has put me wise about traffic regula¬ 
tions in the city: small cars and shabby-looking cars aren’t 
allowed in the middle of Moscow, any more than horse- 
drawn vehicles. Thus the well-kept streets are full of ZIS 
cars and the casual onlooker gets an impression of prosperity. 
However—good old Ivanovich also takes me to the ‘real’ 
Moscow, the Moscow where bread, herrings and vodka are 
sold at street corners, the Moscow where two families share 
one room and people live in cellars, where children scavenge 
amongst rubbish heaps in backyards for food or anything 
else that might be remotely useful. 

Ivanovich grins. His grin tells me that this is how things 
have always been and how they always will be. Ivanovich 
is a wise man. 

2g.11.1g46. Our salaries have still not been fixed; instead we 
have been given a temporary monthly allowance, an un¬ 
certain and unsatisfactory arrangement. Helmut and Iris 
colleagues are working out a draft agreement so that we shall 
have some legal status. We have no passports or valid 
identity papers and officially we are not even allowed to 
leave the house. It’s awfully unsatisfactory to have to live 
‘on tick’, especially if you don’t even know what your salary 
is going to be. 

Helmut complained to the Minister. 

‘How are we to work if there is nothing to work with? No 
materials, no tools—not even tables! Test-stands, dismantled 
in Germany, can be seen for miles along the railway lines. 
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The A and B containers are bent, girders are corroding in 
the snow—soon they’ll be nothing but scrap-metal!’ 

‘You are not here to complain about lack of organization, 
Mr Grottrup.’ 

‘Will you tell me what I am here for?’ 

‘Reconstruction of the A-4 and V-2 is almost complete. 
You’re to give the orders! Tou are C-in-G of rocket con¬ 
struction!’ 

‘When will we be allowed to return home?’ 

‘As soon as you can fly round the world in a rocket!’ 

At home, Helmut gives vent to his anger: ‘What a bloody 
awful sense of humour!’ 

‘Many a truth is spoken in jest. At least you know where 
you are now.’ 

Knowing where he is is no consolation to Helmut. The 
Russians’ unpredictable planning and lack of organization 
are no inducement to hard work, and interest inevitably 
slackens. It is not surprising that Helmut drowns his sorrows 
in vodka. 

Every day on my way to market I pass these scrap-heaps 
which are all that’s left of Peenemiinde, and the sight of this 
senseless destruction never fails to depress me. What gets me 
down is their utter failure to appreciate our technical 
knowledge; perhaps they’ll never want to make use of it—are 
we too going to end up as scrap? 

6.12.1946. Everywhere there are deep layers of snow, wide 
skies and mysterious unending forests. 

The central heating is boiling yet we shiver. The children 
are lying snugly in their beds, but even in Iris sleep, Peter has 
deep shadows under his eyes. Wrapped in blankets, I sit alone 
at the window staring up at the sky, feeling cruelly neglected. 
Perhaps the families who live in the sanatoria are better off? 
They are overcrowded but not so lonely. The clock ticks 
away the hours. . .. 

Anni dressed up as St Nicholas today. Peter was frightened 
and hid under a chair, his glib tongue deserting him for once 
—yet even this failed to amuse me. At home, my parents 





would have come, we would have had honey cakes—no 
matter if they were made from rye flour and syrup. At home 
we would have seen the shop windows all dressed up for 
Christmas. Home . . . 

There was a big row at the Works today. Helmut, with 
ten of his most able assistants, was summoned into the con¬ 
ference room to face about twenty high-ups, among them 
Army officers and the Minister for Munitions, a squat little 
fellow with a friendly face. The Minister handed Helmut 
the protest he had written on the journey. Here is the inter¬ 
view as I jotted it down from Helmut’s account: 

The Minister: I herewith return your protest. In accordance 
with the Potsdam Agreement, the Soviet Union is entitled 
to deport five thousand German men to carry out re¬ 
construction work. 

Helmut: It is not reconstruction you are demanding from 
us, but highly specialized scientific work. 

The Minister: You and your people can work in the Urals 
if you prefer it. There you will get paid according to the 
work you do. 

Helmut: What bearing has all this upon my protest that 
women and children were deported as well? 

The Minister: The USSR respects human rights and does 
not separate families. Do you realize that of all the men in 
charge of the five thousand specialists you are the only one 
who has dared to complain in this manner? 

Helmut: You will have to give our men the chance of 
earning enough to keep their families. 

The Minister: Nobody is ever exploited in the USSR. You 
are all being paid according to the work you do. Nobody 
starves in the USSR. 

Helmut: Oh yes, they do. 

The Minister: I would point out to you that the Soviet 
Union has won the war. I stress, most emphatically, that 
no forms of protest are allowed in the USSR. I can hand 
you and your people over to the Ministry of Mines any 
time I choose. 

Helmut: That would only defeat your object. I want a 
valid contract drawn up for our Collective. 
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The Minister: I return the protest to you, since you sent it 

in your capacity as head of the Central Works. I hereby 

inform you that these Works have ceased to exist. 

They have indeed ceased to exist—we have only got to 
look at the scrap-heaps to realize that. What is in store for 
us now? Siberia, the Arctic, or the Urals? 

Again I sit at my window and stare into space. ... At 
home it is Advent. 

so.12.1g46. It will soon be Christmas. We are now allowed to 
write home to our dear ones; two days ago I sent off a letter 
to my parents. I wonder whether it will finish up in some 
official’s drawer, or whether my parents will know by 
Christmas where we have got to? Whether we are allowed to 
send parcels? The gastronoms in Gorky Street sell all manner 
of food—at a price. It remains to be seen whether our salaries 
will ever be in keeping with these prices. I am already tired 
of the culinary masterpieces produced by our cook, not to 
mention the piquant salad we now get in the mornings 
instead of caviar. I am longing for a proper breakfast with 
jam. We’ve had our indispensable electric cooker installed 
and today is baking day. My friends have already invited 
themselves to come in and taste and the children are beside 
themselves with delight. I have ceased to worry about the 
snow, about the distance which separates me from home. 
There’s only one thing on my mind: will the Christmas cake 
be a success? 

23.12.1g46. It’s Christmas Eve tomorrow! Today we brought 
home a lovely fir tree from the woods. Nobody seemed to 
mind us taking it—whatever is not openly forbidden is 
winked at. This was probably the best part of our Christmas. 
Peter plunged into a snowdrift right up to his waist. The dog 
floated on his tummy as though it was cotton wool. My face 
is still burning from the keen air, and my little girl squeals 
with delight at the idea of having part of the forest in the 
room. 


RW-B 
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24-12.1946- Christmas Eve is over; we sang carols together 
and tried to celebrate Christmas in the traditional German 
fashion. Traditional German fashion indeed! It was already 
five o’clock when Helmut was summoned by his boss to 
report on some test series or other. But when has Helmut 
ever been punctual on Christmas Eve? In 1942, I was sitting 
alone in just the same way when at nine o’clock at night the 
wife of one of Helmut’s colleagues came to ask him what had 
happened to her husband. It turned out that both men were 
sitting in the laboratory so engrossed in their work that they 
had forgotten the time. 

Is it homesickness? What else could it be: the lump in my 
throat and my eyes ready to fill with tears? 

26.12.1g46. I had to use a whole bucketful of cold water to 
refresh my red eyes. How long is it since last I went to the 
hairdresser’s? Where is my lipstick? What on earth am I 
going to wear? We are off to the Opera tonight! Alexander 
Petrovich has given us the tickets. He is an understanding 
man, anxious to make our stay here as pleasant as possible, 
for he realizes that only contented people can give their best. 
Enthusiasm, working conditions, standards of living, are not 
just empty words to him. I am holding this small piece of 
paper as if it were a personal greeting—the best seats in a 
box at the famous Bolshoi theatre! I am all eagerness to see 
the theatre, the performance, the audience and what they 
are wearing. I spent half an hour searching for my evening 
shoes and had a moment of panic lest the dog had eaten my 
stockings. Ivanovich is on night duty, hie is going to thaw 
out the car in the usual manner and the fire will amuse the 
children. We are going out for the evening! 

2y.12.1g46 .1 still have the music from Carmen in my ears, my 
mind is full of the performance, the realistic sets, the camp 
in the woods, the gypsy scene. In the tavern scene Carmen 
jumped on to the table in the middle of her big aria—no 
mean achievement! 

It was an unforgettable evening. Even the sailor sitting 
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near us in shirt sleeves who kept on spitting does not seem so 
bad in retrospect. At the time I was irritated by the way he 
spat every time anything exciting occurred on the stage. But 
I noticed that the person next to me—a woman with blue- 
black hair and almond-shaped eyes in a very low-cut frock— 
took not the slightest notice of his behaviour. Her beautiful 
hands with their dimpled wrists rested idly on the balustrade; 
they displayed the calm composure of nobility—or of the 
Asiatic. 

‘When love unfurls his wings above thee . . .’ The melody 
keeps on ringing in my ears—why is it that I can’t get it out 
of my head? It’s not as though I’d never heard Carmen before. 
Has this also something to do with Russia? 

31.12.1g46. New Tear’s Eve. In a desperate attempt at gaiety, 
the rest of the stalf have arranged a big celebration. I slipped 
away and am sitting at home listening to Bach on Radio 
Moscow. I am amazed at the Russians’ feeling for music. 
Bach, especially, they interpret with a masterly touch; yet 
there is something earthbound about their interpretations. 
For me it is as if time stood still, as if there had never been 
a war, nor atom bombs. The stars seem within reach and 
so does home. I wonder whether we shall be back home 
next year? 
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1.1.1947. The first night of the new year in Russia. Before 
midnight the churches are already packed. Along the snow- 
covered paths there is a steady stream of worshippers carry¬ 
ing lanterns, a trail of glow-worms braving the cold of this 
clear, festive night in search of the eternal love which awaits 
them within the church’s sturdy walls. 

The Government is making a splash: thousands of roubles 
have been spent on a magnificent fireworks display in Red 
Square. But the tiny lanterns make their way towards the 
small distant church embedded in deep snow. Flitting past, 
whispering, they plod on in their felt boots, not only old 
women and girls but healthy young men, many of them in 
uniform. 

The church bells were melted down in 1917 and cannot 
ring in the new year. But the voices of the worshippers ring 
out through the stillness of the night. 

17.1.194.7. The food is dull and, moreover, it’s getting worse. 
The housing manager is making wide use of his powers. It 
irks him that a Russian minister’s bungalow is now occupied 
by Germans who are not prepared to foot his bills on such 
a grand scale. On the contrary, by checking his figures with 
their proverbial thoroughness, they prevent him from lining 
his pockets. 

Tomorrow I shall tell Alexander Petrovich what I think 
of the officially sanctioned muddle which passes in Russia for 
organization. I’ve got plenty to talk to him about: the 
exorbitant bills, for instance, which amount to a tenth of the 
allowance most of the staff get; and about the way they only 
get the heating going properly at nights; how the simple yet 
important requests of the women are brushed aside or met 
half-heartedly. ‘ Saftzia ,’ they reply, always ‘ safizia ’, a word 
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which means ‘tomorrow 5 —in fact, we can count ourselves 
lucky if the matter is more or less settled within a week. It 
may mean ‘in the foreseeable future 5 , but usually it means 
‘never 5 . 

18.1.1947. I went to the Works today and asked Alexander 
Petrovich to dinner so that he could see for himself what the 
food is like. The result was amazing: melted butter was 
oozing all over the kasha, white bread was on again and all 
the other things we used to get at the beginning. Sheer eye¬ 
wash! 

After dinner, I took Alexander Petrovich aside and com¬ 
plained. He hedged and referred me to people I was not 
likely to get access to. Finally he said: ‘Our own people don’t 
live as well as you do. 5 

‘Well, you should send us home then! 5 

Two people, two entirely different points of view. He did 
not bring us out here, yet we are not here by our own free 
will. Neither of us is responsible, neither can alter the state of 
affairs and on this basis we can shrug our shoulders and I'each 
a common point of contact—that’s at least something. As we 
went on talking, I found that his calm impartiality, his 
sincere and gallant sympathy with our difficulties, made me 
leave my worst reproaches unsaid. Yet from time to time his 
dark eyes flashed a warning: ‘Watch your step! We are in 
Russia, and I am proud of my country. 5 

What is it that Dostoevsky says in his letter to Maikov? 
‘I am a Russian through and through! 5 

29.1.1947. While our husbands’ minds range round the uni¬ 
verse and think only of bigger and better laboratories and 
test-stands, we women have more mundane day-dreams— 
all we want is our own kitchen to boil our own potatoes. 
Potatoes versus rockets, mind versus body, technicians versus 
scientists, Germans versus Russians—yet we are all in the 
same boat, tossed about on the waves of the Soviet 
sea. 

The men are installing laboratories—laboratories im- 
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ported from Germany. In their spare time they have drafted 
a ‘constitution’ which fills us with vague hopes. 


2.2.194.7. The thermometer can’t possibly go down any 
further. The vodka content of our blood, on the other hand, 
is rising steadily. Outside, there’s nothing but snow and cold, 
inside, there’s just cold, cold that invades every nook and 
cranny. Cars can hardly get through to our suburb. 

Peter doesn’t look well and coughs the whole time, but 
none of the doctors are able to put their finger on what is 
wrong. 


9.2.1947. We have succeeded at last! We are allowed to cook 
for ourselves, and now that every housewife looks after her 
own household tempers are improving. The family—bulwark 
against the cold sinister outside world—is coming into 
its own. 

The housing manager puts on a vacant look when we take 
his lorry to collect our provisions. On paper, we are entitled 
to definite rations, but in fact we get whatever the Russian 
Management of Works decides and the fat chief of the store 
deigns to give us. There are often shortages and one has to 
take what there is. For instance, we have only had stringy 
old fowls for the last four weeks—I am beginning to feel like 
a clucking old hen myself. Everything is filthy and disgusting, 
including the girls who hop and skip about in their felt boots 
on the frozen sauerkraut which is stored in large cemented 
silos. We have thrown the sauerkraut away, although it is 
our only vegetable. We still cling to our illusions about 
hygiene. 

8.2.1947. There are times when, in spite of the exorbitant 
prices, I am driven to the market by a vague craving for food. 
Just over two pounds of potatoes costs fifty roubles, a loaf of 
white bread eighty to one hundred roubles, a pound of 
butter a hundred or even a hundred and fifty roubles. It’s 
not in the least surprising that the Russian engineers fall 
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asleep over their work, and that Russian women are prepared 
to do a full day’s work in exchange for a square meal. The 
average monthly income of an engineer is one thousand 
roubles to one thousand five hundred roubles, that of a 
woman labourer four hundred roubles. This does not include 
board and lodging. Walinkis (the high bools worn here) at 
five hundred roubles a pair are a vital necessity. Or are they? 
Many are forced to do with paper and rags. Slowly, we are 
getting used to the dire poverty here, and not just because 
our social conscience is occasionally silenced by the sight of a 
well-dressed Russian woman in Gorky Street. I can’t give 
away all my frocks and coats, though sometimes I’d like to. 

Our political guardian does not like me to make my 
own discoveries. ‘It is not welcomed’ that I should go to the 
market myself, and I am sent daily additions to my staff to 
prevent my having to ‘trouble myself’. Am I supposed to sit 
in my inadequately heated flat day after day and only get 
to know those aspects of Russia which are deemed fit for me? 

12.2.i94y. It’s Helmut’s birthday today—our electric cooker 
has had no chance to get cold. Here I am, stuck in the middle 
of great, cold Russia, cooking and baking in the best middle- 
class tradition. I couldn’t help laughing at the look on 
Natasha’s face when she asked me if I had had lessons in 
cake-making as well as driving a car? I’ve told her lots of 
times that every German housewife can cook properly. 

‘You all big specialists!’ she said. 

20.2.ig4y. Our first letter from home was Helmut’s most 
welcome birthday present. 

His birthday went off in the same way as all parties do 
over here. We began by talking about Germany, then we 
talked shop, or rather the men did, and we women added our 
comments. Why, we wanted to know, do the Russians strain 
after rockets with a range of six hundred miles when they 
ought to be concentrating on more wc’s and toilet-paper? 
Then we set to, eating and drinking till homesickness reared 
its head, followed by plans of escape and maps traced on the 
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tablecloth. After that, more drinking. Next morning our 
eyeballs ached and we all agreed that it was a jolly good 
party. This was confirmed by incidents recounted by the 
children which we ourselves couldn’t remember at all. 

28.2.1947. Our wc has gone on strike. It’s frozen up and that’s 
that—I suppose we ought to be able to freeze up too. We 
just have to go outside. This is what Ivanovich says, and 
Ivanovich knows everything. He has invited me to his home 
next week, and I shall go, though Helmut warns me that 
I shall get covered with flea-bites for my curiosity. Helmut 
has his science and I have my curiosity: to each his own. 

My own! Nothing is my own any more, not even the 
children. Dressed in thick fur coats and walinkis, they are 
already setting out to make their own discoveries. A few 
days ago, P.’s six-year-old boy went off on his own to the 
station nearby, got on the train, and ended up in Moscow. 
There he roamed about until he felt tired and started to cry. 
Some kind souls took him to the Militia and finally the chief 
interpreter, a number of VIPs and a couple of ministries 
had to be called in. My own offspring will be doing the same 
thing before long. Is there anything left after the effects of the 
spanking have worn off? Mother’s heart aches a little and 
father takes pride in his son’s spirit of adventure: ‘He’ll grow 
up into a real man.’ 

Does the spirit of the male, as far as it exists, manifest itself 
entirely in discovery and research? Research is the result of 
intellectual curiosity. Being a mere female without intellect, 
I am just plain curious. 

3 - 3 - I 947 • I went to see Ivanovich, and, since the stench did 
not kill me, I shall live happily ever after. Still, it was fun. 
His wife is as broad as she is long. She baked pirozki, special 
cakes to celebrate the occasion, and I had brought vodka 
with me. Vodka is always welcome. 

They live in one of the usual one-roomed wooden bunga¬ 
lows furnished mainly with a stove and a bed which is the 
pride of the family of four. Ivanovich’s wife told me the 
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feather-bed is stuffed with feathers from her own chicken and 
geese—oh yes, they had been ever so well off before 1941! 
Those were the days! They had just been going to buy a 
cupboard when war broke out, and here they are still left 
with the bare nails in the wall. Well, she said, they must 
make the best of it. They do own a table, however, covered 
with a sheet of paper, and there was a glass of vodka for each 
of us. 

I have already forgotten what the children look like; they 
were wrapped beyond recognition in odd scraps of material 
and big fur caps which they never took off—and they wiped 
their noses with their tongues. This their father does more 
expertly with his two fingers and has a good spit afterwards. 
They pressed me to eat and drink, but I pretended I had the 
hiccups. The tea was very hot and my glass was specially 
rinsed and dried, I don’t mind betting, with their one and 
only towel. Yet there were flowers in the window, the 
curtains were a snowy white and the floor shone. The wife 
is a full-time cleaner in a factory because the children eat a 
lot and bread is so frightfully dear. There is no question of 
sending them to a criche , of course, since only specialists can 
afford to pay three hundred roubles for a child. Ivanovich 
earns five, hundred and his wife two hundred roubles. After 
deduction of tax at ten per cent and the cost of the room, they 
are left with five hundred and eighty roubles. A loaf of bread 
costs eighty roubles, and their ration card allowance is less 
than a quarter of a pound a day. Ivanovich is allowed more, 
since he is a fully-trained driver. But he is also very fond of 
his vodka! 

Today I had my first letter from my mother, and now I am 
full of memories of home, of the first violets, birch trees in 
spring, my mother’s loving hands. . . . How kind and good 
she was! ‘It’s home-made, you know,’ she would say when 
she brought me ajar of jam. So much that I took for granted, 
so much is lost! Now there’s nothing left but homesickness 
and anxiety: perhaps it would be better not to have any 
letters from home. 
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I 3 - 3 - I 947 ■ Helmut is working in an obsessional way. As soon 
as he gets home he begins pacing to and fro like a caged 
animal. The empty writing pad on his bedside table is 
invariably scribbled all over with calculations by the 
morning. 

‘What shall I cook today?’ 

‘Anything will do.’ 

‘Will it, indeed! I’m absolutely through , Helmut! For 
God’s sake let’s go out somewhere—to a theatre'or a concert! 
Do you realize how often I have to watch other people buy¬ 
ing tickets and accepting invitations? I can’t always be going- 
out without you—people are beginning to talk, whether it’s 
a Russian or one of your friends—even if I go out on my 
own. Do forget about your work for once. Let’s go out and 
enjoy ourselves!’ 

Mrs P. is up against the same difficulties. ‘If only my 
husband didn’t work all the time!’ she says with tears in her 
eyes, looking round her untidy flat, which reveals far more of 
her feelings than anything she can say. ‘I’ve had enough! I 
feel like smashing the crockery against the wall, every bit of it!’ 

When she talks like this she’s not accusing anyone, it’s 
not even an expression of personal failure, it’s simply that 
she’s homesick and over-strained. 

Today we went shopping in Moscow. In one shop, crowded 
as usual, we came across a woman in a black coat with 
Persian Iamb collar sitting halfway up the stairs. It was 
Mrs H.: ‘Just leave me alone, dear. I can’t go on any further 
—my heart is playing me up. 5 Later, we also bumped into 
Ruth, a cheerful, good-looking newly-married woman. ‘Let’s 
split a bottle of Crimean wine,’ she suggested. ‘Our husbands 
won’t be home before the crack of dawn anyway.’ So we 
went and had a drink at a bar called the National. 

I 7 - 3 - I 947 - If only the snow would disappear! In Germany the 
catkins must be out now, yet here we still have nothing but 
snow. I can’t bear to look at it any more. The children are 
pale, and Peter is in bed with a smouldering temperature, 
bored with his stuffed animals and my fairy stories. 
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The bright moonlight nights have a mysterious attraction 
about them; I feel a compulsive need to go out, but the dark 
forests seem to warn us to stay at home. A friend of ours, 
desperate to escape from the daily rut, tried walking in the 
moonlight. After a prolonged search he was found half- 
frozen; his hands and feet had to be amputated. 

21.3.1947. We have just come back from the theatre. During 
the third act Helmut left me. T must go to the library—Fve 
just thought of something tremendously important—do 
forgive me!’ 

When it was over I stood in the draughty foyer watching 
everyone go out—Persian lamb coats, sable coats, cloth coats, 
uniforms, quilted jackets, leather coats, patent leather shoes 
and walinkis. Some of the women wore evening dresses, others 
woollen or cheap cotton frocks. 

The huge doors were closed behind me and I waited for 
Helmut on the steps, looking at Moscow through the tall 
colonnade—Moscow beneath a cold, bright, starlit sky. 
Recklessly leaving the engine of his car switched on, Ivan 
Ivanovich came and walked up and down with me, occasion¬ 
ally muttering something unkind which he emphasized with' 
a good spit. 

At last Helmut appeared. ‘Is it as late as that?’ 

T am afraid so.’ 

‘I have just met B. You remember the aerodynamic 
specialist who escaped from Austria? Gan he possibly be 
right? I don’t think so. . . . No, of course he isn’t!’ 

‘Pity you couldn’t manage to stay till the end.’ 

‘Well, either there is a happy ending or there isn’t. All 
that’s for romantic souls like you. You’re welcome to go to 
theatres, concerts, operas, ballets—whenever you want to. 
I get plenty of drama in my work—farcical performances by 
the Russians, trumpet fanfares by the administration and a 
whole operatic performance every day in the Collective.’ 

‘What about ballet?’ 

‘We get that too—there are the shapely legs of some of the 
secretaries.’ 
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‘You’re horrible!’ 

‘I was only trying to tell you that I can find all the drama 
I need in my work.’ 

25.3.1947. It is gradually getting warmer. Thaw is setting in 
around the tree trunks, and, wherever the rays of the sun 
penetrate, the snow loses its crisp, flaky quality. It’s getting 
muggy, which is even more unbearable than the cold was. 

Wet feet are depressing. That probably explains why the 
Russians are often such heavy going. 

I think we must go on a round of the bars today for the 
good of our souls: the ones in Gorky Street and the Metropole 
and the whole series at the Hotel Moskwa. I am ready for 
anything. 

30.3.1947. I have still not recovered from our day out. Not 
that I had to help anyone slightly the worse for drink into a 
taxi, or wore a pair of shoes out with dancing—I haven’t 
even got a hangover. I just can’t get over my astonishment at 
finding everything so entirely different from what I expected. 
I wouldn’t call these places bars at all. They’re just establish¬ 
ments subsidized by the State where a variety of the better 
quality schnapps is served to Western dance music. The place 
in Gorky Street is furnished in middle-class nouveau riche style, 
with chandeliers, table lamps and red carpets. I was the 
only woman at the bar; most of the high stools were occupied 
by young men, very full of themselves—we have plenty of 
that sort at home, young office workers with more money 
than sense. Behind the bar, the women who served us looked 
more like Salvation Army girls than bar-tenders in their 
high-necked tunics. 

What does a Russian do when he wants to amuse himself? 
He has an evening out—and he likes to do it in the utmost 
comfort with his elbows on the table. First he cuts his food 
up into small pieces, then sets to and shovels it in noisily. 
Anyone who doesn’t like it can look away, but it’s impossible 
to ignore the noise. 

Judging from the clothes and the prices at the Hotel 
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Moskwa where we sought refuge from Gorky Street; it must 
have a high-class clientele. Not everyone who arrives in 
Moscow may spend the night there: rooms have to be booked 
in advance either by the authorities, or by Intourist. But 
anyone may eat there so long as he passes muster with the 
hall porter. He looks at your decorations first—decorations 
will get you anywhere in Russia—and if there aren’t any he 
has a good look at your shoes. One of our interpreters had to 
be left in the vestibule because she was wearing walinkis. 

Since I am writing about the hall porter, who is only 
concerned with decorations and shoes, I might as well men¬ 
tion the lavatory attendant at the International who didn’t 
seem concerned about anything. The women’s lavatory there 
was in a disgusting state, the walls covered with filthy marks, 
the toilet paper was soiled and there were no towels. At the 
Moskwa there were eight lavatories in a row, without any 
partitions. One way and another there’s not much to choose 
between the standard of convenience in Moscow hotels and 
that of the simple women in the gutters of the suburbs who 
wipe themselves with their left hand and then clean it in the 
snow. We are astounded. But so are the Russians when they 
see us eat pralines with the left hand. 

4.4.1947. I wish May would come and with it dry streets! I 
have a yen for green leaves and buds, but at the moment the 
whole flat is covered with mud—my dog has just been out¬ 
side. It is a struggle to get to the market; mud seeps over the 
tops of our rubber boots. But the sun is shining pleasantly, 
and I can sit at the open window darning the never-ending 
heap of children’s socks. Children’s socks are a big problem 
here; they are hardly ever to be had in the shops where you 
have to give coupons for them, and in the open market they 
are even more expensive. 

At home, too, everyone seems to live off the black market: 
their letters are pitiful. The black market here is controlled 
by the State and I suppose I should call it grey rather than 
black. White—complete innocence—is surely something they 
will never know in Russia. 
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23 - 4 - 1947 ' I have been to the theatre with Alexander Petro¬ 
vich. Afterwards we sat at the Moskwa and walked through 
the town. I wanted to try out the Metro, which is the pride of 
every Muscovite, as if he himself had built it stone by stone. 
Up and down the escalators we went like children. On the 
platform I was made to watch the second hand of the large 
clock and to be impressed because a new train came in every 
sixty seconds. But I couldn’t help showing how astonished 
I was at the number of children who were still about at one 
o’clock in the morning, at the people sleeping on bundles and 
the brutal way the militia ordered them out into the bitterly 
cold night air. 

‘Why must you always be so critical?’ said Alexander. 

‘What do you mean by “critical”?’ 

‘I mean the way you have of picking on things that can’t 
be changed for some time to come. Small imperfections that 
don’t alter the grand outline.’ 

‘That’s no answer to my saying that I don’t like seeing 
half-frozen and starving people.’ 

‘There always have been people starving and freezing in 
Russia. If these good-for-nothings did a day’s work, they 
wouldn’t be without a roof over their heads.’ 

‘What about those who are not trained for anything?’ 

‘Even an unskilled worker earns three hundred roubles.’ 

‘I must point out that you have just paid one thousand 
roubles for our dinner which, I admit, was most delicious.’ 

‘But I am not an unskilled worker.’ 

‘You’re a human being like everyone else. Remember the 
proverb? “The poor man may only have a sheepskin, but 
he has a soul just the same”.’ 

‘Here’s another Russian proverb: “Those who have never 
had to do without anything don’t know what it’s like to go 
hungry”.’ 

‘I shall never come out to dinner with you again—you 
deserve to be tormented by gnawing hunger for a long time 
to come!’ 

‘When am I going to have the privilege of arguing with 
you again?’ 
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‘In a week’s time, maybe?’ 

‘That will be wonderful.’ 

In silence, we drove through Moscow, through quiet suburbs 
where here and there the light of a street lamp flickering 
dimly in the darkness fell on Petrovich’s profile. It reminded 
me of a head on an old Roman coin. The car stopped: I was 
‘home’. He kissed my hand and said quietly: ‘If you can 
bear a week’s trouble, you will reign for a whole year. 5 

This is also a Russian proverb. As I shut the door I had to 
laugh in a sort of despairing way. How crazy it all is! 

28.4.1947. It’s Peter’s birthday. The poor little fellow is still 
in bed. After going from clinic to clinic and pestering the 
doctors, I have now been given the final diagnosis: TB of the 
Plilus glands. 

The University Clinic where Peter was x-rayed is very 
up-to-date. The nurses are friendly and well-trained, the 
wards airy and light, with four to six patients in each. The 
doctors are excellent and there is no shortage of penicillin. 
Treatment is free. They are justly proud of this show-piece 
for the upper ten thousand, where only party members and 
other specially privileged people are admitted. 

The other clinics, including the one in our suburb, tell a 
different story: tiny consulting rooms, badly-equipped 
operating theatres, indifferent food, crowded wards and a 
desperate battle against perpetual dirt. The doctors are all 
specialists: dividing lines are even more strictly defined here 
than at home; there are neurologists, chest specialists, gastro¬ 
intestinal specialists—but they don’t seem to go in for 
physicians who deal with the human body as a whole. I 
spoke with a trustworthy old doctor about this unfamiliar 
setup. 

‘Isn’t there a doctor in the whole of Russia who can look 
after a patient’s general condition?’ I asked him. 

‘There are very few general physicians and these are in 
private practice. They are not allowed to charge fees, but 
have to accept whatever their patients offer them.’ 

‘You mean they five more or less on charity?’ 
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‘That’s what it amounts to. They are trying to make us 
accept employees’ status.’ 

‘But why this indirect pressure?’ 

‘The clinics provide free treatment for the workers. What’s 
hard for us doctors is good for the people. Besides, anybody 
who has been employed by the same factory for two years 
now gets forty per cent of his salary as sick-pay—he’s bound 
of course to attend the factory clinic. Considering the 
notorious laziness of the ordinary Russian, this is the only 
control an employer has over his workers.’ 

‘Are you suggesting that if they were treated privately the 
workers would be on the sick-list all the time and would exist 
on their sick-pay without working at all?’ 

‘They certainly would.’ 

‘There’s something else that rather appals me—why don’t 
the doctors keep their instruments in better condition?’ 

‘None of us are very sure where we shall be from one day 
to the next.’ He shrugged his shoulders. ‘You tend to lose 
interest in your tools and in the personal aspect of your 
profession. Don’t forget—this isn’t Germany! The man in 
the street is glad to have any sort of a bed of his own. The 
woman giving birth to a baby doesn’t mind sharing a ward 
with twenty or thirty as long as she can keep warm!’ 

‘Yet there is only one doctor, one midwife and two nurses 
to cope with a ward that size?’ 

‘You think that’s inadequate? You may rest assured—they 
are far from overworked. The patients help each other, and 
complications are rare.’ 

I wonder what it must be like further away from Moscow. 
How are the experts from Jena faring, who are supposed to 
have been deported to some Volga village? In Jena every 
workman had his own little house with a garden. I am sure 
that here, where the only people who count are the 
‘specialists’, he has only a very meagre wage. 

I could not get the thought of a ‘garden’ out of my mind 
and I took Peter round the house to get some fresh air and 
sunshine. The snow has gone except in the shade, the soil 
isn’t bad, and it would be a pleasure to begin making a 
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garden. But suppose we’re sent off to the Caucasus, perhaps, 
or the Arctic Circle? Again I stare out of the window into the 
unknown. 

29.4.1947. If only I were allowed to choose my own wallpaper! 
But here everything goes according to rule and one just has 
to put up with it. It’s the same with clothing. The mass- 
produced dresses in the shops don’t fit me. The smallest 
size is too short and with one that is long enough I should 
have to wear an eiderdown round my chest. I’cl have loved to 
buy some nice cheerful material and run up a dress myself. 
But I am told, ‘Nichevo /’—that mysterious word that one 
hears everywhere. It seems that there is only one quality in 
five designs to be had in the whole of Russia. Maybe I had 
better start on some knitting. 

30.4.1947. Helmut has gone on strike. He simply refuses to go 
to the Works these days. Today he sent in a written complaint 
to the Russian in charge. His complaint runs something 
like this: 

1. The German management of the Collective is not given 
any insight into the general policy and the future 
development of the work. 

2. The officially sanctioned authority of the German 
specialists is undermined by the attitude of some of 
their Russian colleagues. 

3. There are insufficient tools and equipment for the work. 

4. As regards our suggestion for apparatus, laboratories 
and institutes, we cannot see any signs so far of their 
being put into effect. 

5. The personal welfare of our colleagues is grossly 
neglected. 

6. In these circumstances I am no more than the figure¬ 
head of a Collective whose members are becoming 
increasingly downhearted and frustrated. If this state 
of affairs continues, I can see no hope of success for our 
work. 

7. In the event of our not being able to find a solution 
acceptable to both parties, I ask to be relieved of my 
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post and given work in a more limited field which 
entails less responsibility. 

I am not too happy about this letter, but I wouldn’t dream 
of dissuading Helmut from sending it off. Our specialists’ 
work has so far been limited to details, and the Russians are 
incapable either of seeing for themselves where there are 
possibilities of development or of making use of those 
who can. 

2.5.1947. The monthly payments which we have so far re¬ 
garded as our income have been stopped. But the Russians 
have now officially fixed our salaries, many of which are 
lower than the advance payments. And all this time we’ve 
been looking upon whatever we had up to now as a basic 
minimum! The Grottrup family has run up a debt of six 
thousand roubles. Under the old arrangement Helmut re¬ 
ceived ten thousand roubles per month and I just about 
managed on that. Now it is only eight thousand five hundred, 
which, I admit, is only partly taxed since we are paying for 
the upkeep of our car. 

Helmut, running about the house, full of ideas as usual, is 
suffering from frustration because he cannot do any creative 
work, and I am anxiously wondering whether we shall get 
any salary at all, whether Helmut won’t in fact be arrested. 
It’s bad enough to be unemployed in Russia, for this means 
you have nowhere to live. Accommodation is allocated by the 
factories, the factories are under orders from the ministries, 
the ministries are responsible to the Council, the Council to 
the Government and the Government is—Stalin. 

10.5.1947. Today, Alexander Petrovich handed me a fat 
parcel. 

‘Please don’t open it until you get home,’ he said, with a 
beaming smile, ‘it’s a very, very big surprise.’ 

‘But this is not my home,’ I said, rather ungraciously. 
‘Do you mean me to wait till I really go home?’ 

‘A person’s home is where his duties lie. An intelligent 
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person’s concept of home should not be limited by geographi¬ 
cal boundaries.’ 

‘My dear man! What’s all this about boundaries? “Man 
is the product of his environment”—that’s what Marx says, 
isn’t it?—why don’t you lecture me about that?’ 

‘You’re afraid of adapting yourself to a strange environ¬ 
ment,’ he said, offering me a cigarette. ‘You’re clinging to an 
old idea, your memory of “home”.’ 

‘I am tired of having no roots—of being pushed about.’ 

‘Nobody as young as you ought to be tired.’ 

‘I am much more tired than I seem. It’s what’s happened 
to you that counts, not your age.’ 

‘Yes, you have gone through a lot, I agree.’ He gave me a 
long, sympathetic look. ‘I never really believed you were like 
the character given you in your dossier.’ 

I turned round at that and said sharply, ‘What do you 
mean?’ 

‘After all, I’ve known you for a long time now.’ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ 

‘Simply that you shouldn’t ask any more questions.’ He 
leant back and snapped his cigarette case shut. 

‘I never want to see you again. Good-bye.’ 

‘Stop acting like a silly little girl, or you’ll make me wish 
the Nazis had murdered you.’ 

‘That would at least have saved me many hours of 
brooding.’ 

‘About me?’ 

‘No.’ 

He got up and pulled me to my feet. 

‘Let’s go to the caff we went to the other day. I don’t feel 
like sitting in the Moskwa today.’ 

‘At best we’ll get sausages at the caff and you know how 
horrid and sulky you are unless you get a decent meal!’ 

‘Don’t think I don’t know what it is to go hungry,’ he said. 
‘During the war everybody in Russia was hungry.’ 

‘Ah, so that’s why you Russians were so greedy when you 
were in Germany!’ 

‘Let’s talk about Goethe. By the way, if you never have, 
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you ought to read Lotte in Weimar. I adore Thomas Mann.’ 

‘Do you? Why?’ I asked rather coldly, as he helped me 
into my coat. 

‘It’s glorious the way he writes—there’s always that touch 
of decadence, a little bit of yesterday, a little bit of today, and 
just a shade of irony.’ 

Like our literary conversation, the cafe with its cloakroom, 
its silk lampshades and plush scats, reminded me of pre-war 
Germany. Only the waiters didn’t need to be quite so sub¬ 
servient, and the people could have been better dressed. 
Most of the women wore blouses and skirts and the cheap 
quality of the men’s suits was very obvious. Some of them 
were still in uniform. I asked Alexander Petrovich why there 
are still so many soldiers about in Russia two years after 
the war. 

‘The men you can see here were discharged from the army 
a long time ago. They are allowed to keep their uniforms and 
will go on wearing them until they can afford a suit.’ 

I was ‘home’ again by ten o’clock and opened his heavy 
parcel. It had German bread in it! There was a message with 
it: ‘I have had it brought out for you as a greeting from 
Germany.’ 

It’s eleven o’clock now. Half the bread has gone and I am 
daydreaming of home, and of someone who shows how well 
he understands my homesickness. 

jjo.5. 1947. Still nothing doing at the Works. I am trying to 
persuade Helmut to start work again. But how is he to work 
with a Collective where salaries are arbitrarily fixed? Where 
he has no authority and can do nothing to protect the men 
under him from exploitation. Satisfactory work is based on 
co-operation. But it is this very co-operation which is frowned 
on by the powers that be. A state like this, with a security 
system that fosters suspicion amongst its own subjects, is not 
likely to welcome unity amongst foreigners, least of all 
amongst Germans. How different it was at Peenemunde! 
There, we were like one big family. I remember standing on 
the shores of the Baltic, watching silvery rockets slowly, 
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majestically, climbing into the dull blue sky. You could 
hardly see them for the first four seconds, after seven seconds 
they became clearly visible as they followed the prescribed 
trajectory. I was deeply moved—probably more so than the 
men who, with their instruments, had assessed the flight 
long before us. They were not happy till they’d done it over 
and over again and confirmed the results of their protracted 
calculations. And there was the day when the lovely bright 
thing went off course and flew towards Berlin. Wernher von 
Braun, of course, instantly pushed the button marked 
‘combustion cut-off’ and so prevented the worst. 

I was completely under the spell of the rocket, in fact, till 
the day Peter decided to be born and I asked Helmut over 
the telephone to take me to the clinic thirty-six miles away. 

‘Can’t you put it off for a few hours? We’re just starting on 
a test!’ 

It was a question of life against mathematical calculation. 
We are an unhappy lot, we women who are married to 
rocket-scientists, alone with our tears, waiting for a telephone 
call, a letter, waiting for someone to come. There is no such 
thing as a holiday from an obsession, and there never will be. 

3.6.ig4J. I am living in a vacuum. I don’t want to have to 
think any more. I wish I were like the gypsies who are 
supposed to be repairing our road, but who have not yet 
lifted a finger. They are lying about enjoying the sun—and 
occasionally stealing the washing off my line. In this way 
they have become my best friends. They have taught me the 
meaning of ‘Mckevo’: do what you are told without question 
and take pleasure in small things. 

I wondered for a bit what more I could do for them. Hang 
yet another old shirt on the line? Now I only hang up things 
I mean them to take and am pleased to see what pride they 
take in their ‘work’. I can’t very well hang shoes on the line 
though! The other day I went over and made them a 
present of them. This they wouldn’t accept—‘they were not 
beggars!’ They danced and sang for me free of charge—or 
almost free of charge, since they pinched a box of Papirossi. 
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The sun shone, handsome youths sang wild sad songs—it 
was a glorious afternoon. 

As for the shoes, Anni, who had cleaned them, pretended 
to leave them behind by mistake. 

16.6.1947. It’s gone cold again. A sudden snowstorm—in early 
summer—has blown away my cheerful mood like leaves in 
the wind. The pipes are cold and the electricity is cut off. 
It is only left on in the town; we in suburbia have been using 
too much current during the winter and now have to freeze and 
grope about in the dark. What has happened to my Nichevo 
philosophy? It has ended with the realization that the only re¬ 
liable remedy for my discontent is some decent tea with vodka. 

Anni and I take turns to cook our meals in the Mess 
kitchen where there are always a number of my compatriots 
as well as Russian housewives. A great deal of chatter goes on 
and little cooking is done—the children are fed with pan¬ 
cakes and the men just have to wait. Taking our time, we 
exchange recipes with Russian women and agree—on an 
international basis—that all men are stupid, lazy and useless, 
and that they only go to war to prove their right to exist. 

20.6.1947. The Russians have done their dirty work well. For 
some time they have systematically spread the rumour that 
it was Helmut who fixed the salaries. As a result there is 
much gossip and jealousy in the Mess kitchen. Here famili¬ 
arity does breed contempt. Loyalty amongst the Germans 
has broken up. What is to be done if, when Mrs X or Mrs Y 
appears, conversation evaporates in the steamy air of the 
kitchen? If when someone else leaves the kitchen the subject is 
changed immediately. If you keep aloof they think you’re 
stand-offish. The once cosy and pleasant atmosphere has 
become unbearable. 

I understand the exasperation and hatred of these women. 
Up to now, hardly any of them have had to pass the severe 
test of living amongst men who are completely obsessed by 
their work, men to whom a solved equation means far more 
than a comfortable bed, men who for the most part don’t 
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care what’s put on their plates—like Wernher von Braun who 
preferred to eat his potatoes in their jackets just as they were 
served, so as to save himself the time and effort of peeling 
them. How can one expect good mothers and housewives to 
understand such fanaticism? Their family life has never 
before been threatened by the spectre of an idea! They are 
prepared to make sacrifices for their children and their 
husbands, but not for an abstract idea. None of them has 
ever experienced the excitement of the launching of a rocket. 
In Peenemiinde not even the test-stands were open to 
employees and only a chosen few were admitted to the 
launching base on the Isle of Oie. 

No wonder these women are making trouble, and since 
one can’t very well agitate against an abstract idea, Helmut 
has to bear the brunt of it—Helmut, who looks as though he 
was walking on air every time they discover anything new. 
Of course the women can’t understand him in the least. 

i.8.ig4.y. They say the settlement is to be evacuated and our 
house as well, but perhaps it’s only a false rumour. A com¬ 
promise has been reached which may lead to some improve¬ 
ment and Helmut has begun going to the Works again. Since 
he is in charge, he can’t, in the long run, let everything slide, 
but has to try to extract the best conditions he can for the 
German group, if only to make them work well and ensure 
an early return home. 

After the morale at the Works had improved, he was able 
to make a trip to the Volga where some members of our 
group are marooned on an island with their families. There 
he was able to remedy quite a few grievances. The living and 
working conditions proved to be as bad as we had heard 
they were in reports which had leaked through. There had 
been nothing concrete to go on, of course, since correspon¬ 
dence through official channels doesn’t work: not a single 
letter sent out there from here, or vice versa, has ever reached 
its destination. That’s why Helmut went there, though it 
meant travelling in bad, overcrowded trains—sheer exhaus¬ 
tion for him. 
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There are a few good trains, the Blue Expresses which 
cover great distances inland, and connect the East with the 
West and the South with the North. They remind me of past 
holidays with my parents: getting to the station twenty 
minutes before the train left, squabbling with my brother 
over the window seats, spitting cherry stones against the 
wind so that they are blown back into the compartment, 
leaving father’s walking stick behind in the compartment, 
dirtying our clothes with chocolatey hands. . . . 

It’s not only the women who live in the past and barely 
exist in the present: the men too have their memories—of 
Peenemiinde, though, not holidays full of sunshine. Their 
thoughts are of the electric trains which crossed the huge 
area of the works every ten minutes. Of the excellent testing 
grounds, and settlements in the green countryside which 
housed seven thousand workers and their families, young and 
very old, craftsmen as well as the cream of the scientific and 
technical intelligentsia. Does science serve war, or did the 
war serve science? That depends on one’s point of view. 

Here the men have to make do with badly equipped 
laboratories and take to work such tools and apparatus as 
they still happen to have among their private possessions. 
How simple to look up your own books at home; yet here 
they lack the books and can’t spare the time to go to the 
Lenin library. What’s more, one of the men even took the 
kitchen alarm clock to pieces because the clockwork had the 
very steel spring he needed so urgently. To his wife’s exclama¬ 
tion: ‘Surely this joke is going too far! Aren’t there any steel 
springs in this particular strength to be had in the whole of 
Russia?’ he replied: ‘Not in stock, and it would take a year 
for the head of the buying department to get them.’ 

‘Let the man wait a year then,’ I said. ‘ “Little Father” 
will support the “highly specialized”.’ The Russians call 
Stalin ‘Little Father’. Once again, Helmut sets me right: 

‘Our aim is research—it’s this we’re working for, not for 
“Little Father”! The modification work on the V-2 is practi¬ 
cally complete. We need our laboratory equipment to do the 
final calculations—and not only for that purpose. The next 
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thing I want to put in hand is the further development of the 
old V-2. I shall have to plan the project from scratch, since 
our records from Germany are still—missing. 1 

Starting afresh! That means re-developing the many hun¬ 
dred individual instruments which determine the launching, 
the trajectory, the speed, height and impact of the rocket. 
It means a completely new construction from the blueprints 
to the launching-pad. 

As for Helmut, it means judicious co-ordination of ideas 
between a number of highly qualified scientists, it means 
calculations of his own to enable him to set comprehensive 
tasks. It is a question of a longer and higher trajectory and 
means work at all hours of the day and night. 

Much to my amazement, Helmut is full of enthusiasm for 
his new task. New, because quite apart from the missing 
records, the technical data here are entirely different. 

‘Of course I’m enthusiastic!’ he said this morning. ‘I’ve 
been able to get rid of the dead weight in our organization— 
we’re not carrying any passengers any more! I can afford to 
do this now because I can call on the knowledge of scientists 
like Dr Wolff, Dr Albring, Dr Umpfenbach and Dr Magnus.’ 

My own pessimism seems mean when confronted by so 
much faith, courage and optimism. Who are these people on 
whom Helmut pins his unshakeable faith? Dr Wolff was chief 
of ballistics at Krupps, Dr Albring was head of an Aero¬ 
dynamics Institute, Dr Umpfenbach, in charge of the driving 
mechanism, was one of the leading lights at the PTR 
(Physico-technical Laboratories), and Dr Magnus, in charge 
of the controls, had already shown brilliant promise as 
assistant lecturer. I can’t remember all the names of the first- 
rate scientists working under the guidance of these men. 
And of course it’s not only scientists who make the planning 
of new projects possible, there are also the engineers, techni¬ 
cians and craftsmen; very few of them could be dispensed 
with. And, last but not least, there is Helmut’s secretary, 
perky, good-hearted Mrs Schaefer. It is she who types out the 
protests and who knows which Russian can be kept waiting 
in the ante-room. In a country where formality and personal 
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prestige count for so much, she knows how to surround the 
boss with the necessary aura. In short, we have a working 
community which—if only every one of them would realize 
it—could dictate their demands to the Russians. 

3.18.1947- Yesterday, I had a meal with Alexander Petrovich 
at the Hotel Metropole. We sat on red plush chairs in a 
quiet corner of the dining-room, listening to the fountain’s 
leisurely rhythm. At the turn of the century this room must 
have caused quite a sensation amongst idle officers, wealthy 
merchants and the landed gentry. The rich stucco ceiling is 
decorated with gilded swags and garlands, yet the whole 
ornamental splendour of the period is covered by a light 
patina of decay. The mirrors on the wall are almost blind, 
and the great hand-woven carpets with their threadbare 
patches seem to carry off today’s poverty with a certain 
proud dignity. And against this setting of the past, the noisy 
footsteps of the nouveaux riches —the Stakhanovites! 

The menu, fit for gourmands, was carefully gone into by 
Alexander Petrovich. Was the lobster really fresh?—the 
question seemed to be vitally important to him. It was all 
very formal: caviar was served by the head waiter in tails on 
the famous St. Petersburg china plates with their worn gilt 
rims. The waitress, a big-bosomed Russian in a black satin 
frock and starched white apron, hovered at the correct 
distance. Small side-tables displayed an abundance of delica¬ 
cies, tiny baked potatoes covered in butter, gherkins, sour- 
sweet green tomatoes, red beetroot smothered in thick cream, 
lobster salad with nuts and mayonnaise, freshly roasted 
chicken, candied fruit and rose leaves. 

There is a shadowy reflection of our banquet in the cracked 
glass. My blue velvet dress is not out of place within its heavy 
gold frame, but what about my stockings and my flat-heeled 
shoes? Do I fit in anywhere in this country, into any of its 
epochs? Can I see myself in the present, the period of five- 
year plans, of partisans, lathe-hands, tractor drivers—the 
period of 'the Freedom of Mankind’? 

The revolution has made a crack through time and 
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through the mirror, a crack that splits Alexander Petrovich’s 
reflection in two, profile, eyes, mouth and all. Is this man, 
bending over the hand of a young woman lost in thought, in 
the smoke of her cigarette—is he the same man who holds a 
key position in the Soviet hierarchy? 

‘You seem sad today,’ he was saying, ‘and I was looking 
forward so much to an amusing evening.’ 

‘I am puzzled about the present, I can’t forget the past and 
I’m afraid of the future.’ 

‘Why is that?’ 

I thought for a moment, looking at his hand on the white 
cloth, and said, ‘I feel tremendously disheartened. You’ll 
never, you know, understand how very different our views 
are on the relationship between men and women.’ 

‘You think we Russians hold nothing sacred any more, 
don’t you?’ 

‘I’m remembering what Madame Kollontai said—“Why 
not drink if you’re thirsty?” At home we called that the 
“glass-of-water” theory. I don’t like the idea of love on a 
purely physical basis—all this banal talk of equality—I 
simply don’t accept it.’ 

He leant forward and took my hand again, but in a less 
formal way, showing his deep sincerity. ‘I’m awfully happy 
that you feel this—it’s what we—I mean the whole Russian 
people—have realized for a long time. If only you knew how 
the men long for real affection and security. Ask any of our 
women and you will find how deeply rooted the longing for a 
family and children is amongst most of them, a longing for 
something they may call their own in a country which does 
not tolerate private possessions.’ 

‘But your children are brought up by the State?’ 

‘Nonsense! That’s all in the past. Nobody is forced now¬ 
adays to send their children to a creche." 

‘Perhaps not officially. But if you can’t look after your 
children because you have to earn money—wouldn’t you 
call that forced?’ 

‘But as I’m always telling you—the times we live in aren’t 
normal—and never have been ever since the Revolution; 
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We’ve lived through one state of emergency after another.’ 

I looked round at the luxury and decay, the dark mirrors 
on the wall, while he went on: 

‘How can you compare this with the long peaceful periods 
you’ve enjoyed in your country with its thriving industry and 
skilled workers? Russia has had to catch up, which means 
that we’ve had to experiment—even with human beings. 
But there comes a time when everyone outgrows infancy and 
Madame Kollontai’s out-of-date theories. The idea of free 
love is as dead as the dodo. Marriage is legally binding now 
which means that we’ve solved the problem of illegitimate 
children and the Besprisorni —the bands of orphans who used 
to roam the countryside.’ 

‘What about the human ties of marriage?’ I said, rather 
sadly. 

‘They depend on the atdtude of the individual. Anyhow, 
divorce is a complicated and expensive matter nowadays.’ 

‘I find it immoral to make love and money interdepen¬ 
dent.’ 

‘Do you think me immoral and bad?’ He turned to me with 
one of his searching looks. ‘I’m after all a supporter of our 
form of Government.’ 

I steadily looked away, my eyes on his reflection as he bent 
towards me, and his two faces became one again. The words 
‘marriage is sacred’ seemed to come from afar, out of no¬ 
where, out of the dark glass . . . they fitted the reflection in 
the gold frame well enough. 

13.8.1947. I fear that we shall have to move after all. The 
others have already left the Sanatorium and been billeted 
elsewhere. Some of them are in a camp near Moscow, and 
others have been sent to the remote region where the Volga 
rises, a country of vast forests and lakes. Protests are of no 
avail. The chief of the Works can only shrug his shoulders in 
commiseration. He would have liked to help us, or at least 
given us some information, but all this is planned by the 
powers-that-be and whatever comes ‘from above’ is sekretno. 

I have not the slightest wish to move, and resort to the 
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only means available in a country which doesn’t allow you to 
complain: I am pretending I know nothing about what is 
going on. If the water supply is cut off, we grin and get the 
water from the well; if the current is cut off, we burn candles. 
The door is only opened to people who knock three times, 
and when we go for walks we lock up everything and seal the 
door. The sight of seals puts the fear of God into the 
Russians. ‘My home is my castle’ has proved true here—a 
ludicrous position to be in. I pay no heed to any assurances 
that we are to be given much better and bigger quarters. 
I’ve found out by devious means that a hall is to be cleared 
and divided into partitions. That would be the last straw! 
However, our Russian colleagues seem to think it quite a 
good solution. 

15.8.ig4?. I have been to see our interpreter. She lives with 
her mother in a small room with a bed in it, and two nails 
in the wall which sport a skirt, blouse, a pullover and a frock. 
She gets a salary of nine hundred roubles, a small ration card 
and a small clothing coupons card. The better the position 
the bigger the card, regardless of the number of children in a 
family. Yet money can buy anything, particularly in a 
‘commission shop’. Such a shop will, for instance, take 
ready-made dresses from a dressmaker who is not officially 
allowed to have customers of her own. This dress is taxed and 
the commission shop retains ten per cent of the sales price. 

The commission shops on the Arbat are full of things I have 
set my heart on: magnificent china, woodwork, oil paintings, 
silver, old national costumes, furs (made into coats or just the 
skins), shoes, stockings, suitcases, cupboards, pianos, upright 
pianos. Now I know where the well-dressed Russians do their 
shopping. Fabulous light grey Persian lamb coats from thirty 
thousand to forty thousand roubles. Knee-boots in red and 
green, and white and beige, made from the finest morocco 
leather, for one thousand two hundred roubles. You can get 
anything if you have money and there are people—ministers 
and artists with government contracts, for instance—who 
can spend as much as they like. They can acquire anything 
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except bank accounts or real estate. The state jewellers 
display six-carat diamonds and necklaces which make you 
doubt if they can be genuine. 

I have ceased to be amazed at the jewels worn by the 
wives of our Russian friends; what does amaze me at times 
is their homes. 

I know a couple—he is a manager and she a doctor—who 
live in a flat in the centre of old Moscow. A worn, dirty stair¬ 
case leads up to the second floor, where the chairs have 
crocheted antimacassars, the lampshades pearly fringes, and 
there are flounced net curtains, side curtains with tassels 
and fringes, furniture with ornamental bow-legs, a pier glass 
and the inevitable corner cupboard with its porcelain 
shepherdess. The corner is taken up by a double bed with 
its voluminous feather-bed covered by yet another crocheted 
mat. This flat has four tenants each with a room, and a 
kitchen that is shared by everybody. They are tolerant 
enough and everyone gets on well together. In the evening 
everyone goes out anyway. The inevitable nail in the comer 
of our friends’ room holds an elegant Persian lamb coat on 
a hanger wrapped in a rough sheet. A little rouge, a little 
nail polish, and out the doctor goes wrapped in her Persian 
lamb coat, quite the woman of the world. 

16.8.1947. My friendship with the doctor gives me a new 
insight into present-day Russian society. Tatjana is an 
attractive woman with her pale complexion and beautiful 
hands and her soft feminine appeal—full of charm and 
impulsiveness. She is intelligent and well read, and by no 
means a dull housewife who can only talk about cooking 
recipes and her children. In fact, she can’t even cook and her 
children are brought up in a crSche. Yet what she really longs 
for is to be a housewife and nothing else. 

‘Mrs K. can afford it, her husband is making good money 
and they have no children,’ she says. ‘We wouldn’t be able 
to make ends meet without my additional income.’ Tatjana 
has no idea how to budget, and no time either. They have 
their meals at the Mess and in the evenings there is always 
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something different on: either a sabranje —a political meeting 
—followed by a discussion, a lecture, or an evening at the 
club. They always go out somewhere; she is not used to 
spending an evening at home. Occasionally we have been 
out together. If I spent money as she does, Td be broke by 
the fifteenth of every month. It’s nothing to her to leave 
one hundred roubles on the tray when she pays the bill just 
to make it a round sum. Those hundred roubles are not 
regarded as a ‘tip’, since our comrade the head waiter has his 
wages, but the least one can do is to give him a generous 
bonus in recognition of his good services. Of course this is 
not obligatory. The head waiter and the waitresses as well 
have more likely than not been trained at the school spon¬ 
sored by the MWD, the Ministry of the Interior. They were 
well educated and speak either German or English. 

My passion for going out and enjoying meals on my own 
is regarded as ‘emancipation’. Russian women have to rely 
on a male escort, their status is entirely different from what 
I had imagined. The daughters of Moscow’s ‘middle-class’ 
families are very strictly brought up, and I was made to 
listen to many a well-meant lecture on the cold, corrupt, 
over-sexed Western world. One of the current topics of 
conversation is the fate of a young man who hanged himself 
because the girl he loved had been refused permission to 
marry him. Every single dramatic detail is gone into with 
gusto and innuendo! Alexander Petrovich is right after all: 
Madame Kollontai’s teachings have given way to the deeply- 
rooted Russian delight in romance, their sympathy with the 
young hero, with the sadness of his beloved. I asked where 
young people actually got to know each other. At the Club, 
I was told—where whole families get together. And lording 
it over them all in his frame is Father Stalin, his left hand 
tucked between the buttons of his military coat. 

18,8.1947. The weather is hot again in Moscow. The air on 
the pavements vibrates in the scorching heat of the midday 
sun. Really good ice-cream on sticks is sold on every street 
corner. The dusty smell of the metropolis hangs in the air, 
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as it does in the Paris boulevards, emptied at midday, and 
along the Kurfurstendamm in Berlin. Moscow is beginning 
to grow on me. It is a beautiful city which combines the 
advantages and disadvantages of Europe and Asia. 

Only in the suburbs there is the blare of loud-speakers 
broadcasting incessant propaganda: war songs and catch- 
phrases like ‘We stand for peace’, ‘We shall see the live-year 
plan through’, ‘Equal rights for everyone in the Soviet 
Union’, ‘Let us light against enslavement by the Anglo- 
American imperialistic capitalists’. Or simply: ‘We salute 
Stalin’. This running river of sound is rather futile—the 
Russians are completely insensitive to noise. 

Sometimes the valse from Swan Lake or the Capiiccio Italienne 
is broadcast and then I begin to understand Tchaikovsky. He 
has transformed into music the vastness of this country, the 
monotony of its forests and what almost amounts to a 
profusion, a richness of poverty. 

21.8.1947. Alexander Petrovich has just taken me on a trip to 
the broad, slow-running Volga river. It impressed me as 
typically Russian, melancholy in the extreme, so much so 
that when I saw it I understood Alexander Petrovich’s bouts 
of depression. We stood on the shore for a long time and 
watched the fishermen and the huge rafts drifting down¬ 
stream. There seemed to be any number of these rafts drift¬ 
ing, drifting. . . . 

‘It looks as if half your forests were on the move,’ I said. 

‘Our forests! Just to give you an idea of their vastness—if 
you were to fly over the broad belt of the Taiga, you would 
see nothing but trees for hours on end—from the air it looks 
like a huge hedgehog. One of our big problems, by the way, 
is how to make the best use of them—we can only fell trees 
near the broad rivers. It’s just as well, perhaps, for it means 
that the forests remain unspoiled.’ He was silent for a 
moment, watching a great raft float by. Then he said, half 
to himself, ‘They are like nothing else in the world ... a 
dream.’ 

‘How about an excursion to this dreamland?’ 
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He pulled me down beside him. 

‘An excursion? My dear child, you’d never survive the 
bears and the elks, and if you did, the wolves would eat you! 
That’s why our large prison camps are there, it saves barbed 
wire. Wolves make the best sentries.’ 

‘Doesn’t anyone ever escape and get through alive?’ 

‘Very rarely. There’s one useful dodge, though—it’s been 
used over and over again by deserters. You protect yourself 
from the wolves while you’re asleep by felling a decaying tree, 
hollowing it out and crawling into the tunnel. It’s warm and 
the wolves haven’t the strength to tip the heavy tree trunk.’ 

‘What about the day-time?’ 

‘You have to have some sort of weapon, of course, to 
defend yourself with.’ He gave me one of his sidelong defen¬ 
sive looks: ‘It’s not so bad as you may think, being a prisoner 
clearing the forests, once you have weathered the first few 
years!’ 

The scent of resin was heavy in the warm air. Leaning 
against a tree trunk I shut my eyes. 

‘That’s what you say—I have heard the most appalling 
stories!’ 

‘Well, I wouldn’t go as far as denying anything you may 
have heard. But you must bear in mind that nearly every 
town in Siberia was built by exiles who, after the first few 
years of hardship, led quite a normal life. A great many 
of the people you would take for natives of Siberia were bom 
in European Russia, or at least their fathers were.’ 

‘How do you explain their high cheek-bones?’ 

‘It has been proved that in the course of years climatic 
conditions influence the shape of a face. In the biting cold 
of winter, in the glare of the snow and the glaring summer sun 
you blink automatically. By and by, you get more layers of 
flesh and muscle on the cheekbones. After a decade or two 
the whole character of the face is changed.’ 

I screwed my eyes up against the dazzling river and shut 
them again. 

‘Do you think that I, too, might change after a while?’ 

‘Yes, I do; though it would be an inward change more 
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than a change in your appearance. After all, the climate of 
European Russia is not so very different from your own 
country.’ 

‘I find it horribly cold here in winter.’ 

‘You obviously have no idea what real cold means.’ 

‘Did you ever live in Siberia?’ 

‘Yes—during the war. We were trying to transfer some of 
our industries beyond the Urals and I had a great deal to do 
there.’ 

‘Such as-?’ 

He sat up, hugging his knees, and gazed meditatively 
across the river. 

‘It’s time we went. Do look at that village over there—it 
might be straight out of a Tolstoi or Dostoevsky novel. 
Eternal Russia!’ 

‘I thought you wanted to change Russia?’ 

‘Change Russia? To work for a better standard of living 
doesn’t mean changing it altogether.’ 

‘You say that?’ I said, brushing my skirt down. ‘With all 
your theories about environment?—Your Lamarckism?’ 

He shook his head. ‘I don’t like the way you talk and 
think nowadays—it saddens me. Why don’t you stay as you 
were—young, impudent and sincere? We don’t want female 
electronic brains.’ 

‘Don’t you? What about women’s military service—equal 
rights for women?’ 

We had begun to walk along the shore. 

‘I am going to buy some fish and we’ll ask some peasant 
woman to fry it for us,’ he said, ignoring my question. ‘Sing 
me a song—won’t you? A German song.’ 

‘You Russians have a way of cutting short a conversation— 
I suppose it’s because you’re indoctrinated or something.’ 
(Alexander Petrovich did not like the way I was talking then 
and when he’s not pleased an almost brutal expression 
appears round his mouth.) Was this the frontier—the un- 
breachable gulf between us? 

23.8.1947. I am beginning to feel sorry for our managing 
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director. He spends his life kow-towing to those in authority 
and fawning on the people in his charge. He is always 
frightened of overstepping the mark and is never master in 
his own Works. It’s not surprising he stays out drinking vodka 
instead of going home at night. Who knows? He may be 
transferred tomorrow, or he may be kicked up—or down— 
stairs. 

Many of the Muscovites are in the same boat. They live 
within sight of the Kremlin and of gigantic new buildings, 
huge blocks of steel and concrete daubed with stucco and 
supported by fake columns which uphold nothing except the 
emblems and banners of the new era. Yet these tasteless piles 
only serve to underline the fascination of St Basil’s cathedral 
in Red Square, and even the red marble slab of Lenin’s 
tomb hardly detracts from the unique and majestic beauty 
of the Kremlin. 

I had a good look at the creator of the new Russia in his 
mausoleum, but I felt neither fear nor awe. This blueisli- 
green illuminated face has lost all connexion with the man 
who forced his will upon a sixth of the human race. 

24.8.1947. Alexander Petrovich has gone away on duty. I am 
left alone now, I don’t know for how long. Perhaps it’s just 
as well that we are separated, though I do miss our talks. 
Distance can’t be measured in miles or days. I keep on 
arguing with Alexander Petrovich in my mind. How, 
without going off his head, does he manage to reconcile w'hat 
he really feels and believes with the dogma of the Party? 

25.8.1947. So far I have stubbornly resisted all attempts to 
turn me out. Whenever I am asked when we are finally going 
to move I say something like this: ‘It’s a lovely day today, 
the meat at the Base depot smells awful.’ Anything, just 
to keep off the subject! 

One can almost get used to anything except the Russian 
idea of make-up. Yesterday, Christa, the wife of our gyro 
specialist, decided that we ought to do something about our 
ravaged faces. No sooner said than done. There was much 
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giggling and excitement at the hairdressing salon of the 
Hotel Moskwa, where, despite our repeated protests, we 
were given the regulation hair-style. Our faces framed by 
ringlets, we proceeded to the beauty culture department. 
Neither of us normally have dolls’ faces, but at the end of it 
all both of us had: fair golden hair, raven black eyelashes, 
pink cheeks and a rosebud mouth. We would have been a 
huge success in the Friedrichstrasse at night. Yet, when we left 
the hotel, the doorman saluted us with exquisite politeness. 

Like freshly painted boats, we sailed down Gorky Street, 
leaving ripples of admiration in our wake. ‘You look perfectly 
sweet!—fascinating and truly feminine!’ said a Russian 
acquaintance. True womanliness is at a premium. But there 
is a large poster at the station depicting a Russian woman in 
a leather jacket and knee boots appealing to the sisterhood 
to join in some most unwomanly activities. 

At home, Anni looks at me and frowns. But Peter is 
delighted: ‘You do look lovely today, Mummy!’ Helmut 
doesn’t notice a thing. I wash the paint off my face. The 
masquerade is over. 

26.8.1947. Helmut has gone, suddenly taken away. Russian 
pigheadedness has scored this time. A managing director 
appeared first, followed by a manager, then another 
manager, until finally half the Ministry had congregated in 
our house. After a great deal of talk, we packed the most 
necessary things, including high felt boots—it’s supposed to 
be very cold there! 

‘Where to?’ The children and I shout after the car as it 
begins to disappear in a cloud of dust. ‘For how long?’ 

A shrug of the shoulders. ‘Shall I be able to join you?’ 
A final shrug of the shoulders as they turn the corner. 

3.9.1947. No news from Helmut .yet, but plenty of wild 
rumours. Everyone is noticeably kind to me. I am invited 
out a great deal, I am given plenty of money, am well looked 
after and have the BMW all to myself, but there is no fun in 
anything any more. 
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io.g.ig47■ I have just been down to the Works, where I 
screamed at the manager because I have no news of Helmut. 

‘I suppose he just doesn’t write.’ This reply made me very 
angry. 

‘Are you short of money?’ the bull-necked, fair-haired man 
asked me. ‘Is the food bad? What is it you want?’ 

‘I want my husband.’ 

‘But there are plenty of other men!—would you like to 
go away for a bit?’ 

‘I want my husband back! When is he coming back?’ 

‘When he has finished his work.’ 

Well, that’s how far my European ideas have got me. The 
tobacco plants in the garden smell heavenly. It’s a glorious 
autumn. 

I2.g.ig4y. Flowers, fruit and the last rays of the sun. I have 
my children and the dog, and everything could be lovely if 
the future were not so obscure. 

Alexander Petrovich is back again. He was outside the 
door at nine in the morning, a most unusual thing in this 
country where the upper strata of society don’t believe in 
going to bed before midnight! 

‘I simply had to see you at once! Did you think of me at 
all? Do you still recognize me? I am so glad that we can start 
our old arguments again! I’ve been working day and night. 
Not to be able to see you all this time was .. 

‘Have you gone mad? Descending upon people at this 
unearthly hour of the morning—and the things you say--’ 

‘I have thought it over carefully during my long absence.’ 

‘It doesn’t sound like careful deliberation. It sounds like 
thoughtless nonsense to me.’ 

‘I am nearly twenty years older than you are, Irmgard 
Karlowna. I know what I am saying all right. All the more 
since I have learned to keep silent, even when it might have 
been better to speak.’ 

‘Are you suggesting-?’ 

‘Please don’t start analysing things just now. I want to 
know—are you glad I’m back again?’ 
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*.. . Yes.’ 

‘Thank you. I would like to see you tonight. Unfortunately, 
I’m doing something already—with friends of mine—but 
may I ask you to join us? I must be off to the Ministry now. 
I’ll send the car for you. Till tonight, then!’ 

A car door is slammed; a hand waves. For the past three 
hours I’ve been sitting here. Ought I to go? Do I really 
want to? 

13.9.IQ4J. The friends Alexander Petrovich took me to see 
belong to the intelligentsia. They are successful people and 
I was immensely surprised to find even their flat furnished 
in a plushy style. 

Whilst the women were making tea on the samovar, 
Alexander Petrovich and I looked at our host’s library. 
Apart from the usual fiction and novels, there were a number 
of books on philosophy, not just classics like Epictetus and 
Plato and Marcus Aurelius, but Nietzsche and Hegel and 
even Kant who is unpopular because his idealist philosophy 
runs counter to Marxist teaching. 

We drank tea and vodka alternately from large glasses, 
spooned up the sickly-sweet jam and chewed sweets while 
the men sat in comfortable chairs and talked of hard times, 
of student days and the struggle to build a socialist society 
between the wars. As I listened, the past, stripped of its 
history book solemnity, seemed more real and perhaps less 
glorious. 

This exchange of reminiscences did not, as so often, end 
up in a drinking session but developed into a discussion about 
religion. It was Einstein’s Theory of Relativity that started 
it. 

I didn’t understand much of what it was all about but could 
just make out that many philosophers and astronomers no 
longer dismiss the idea that energy must be the product of a 
creator. 

‘It seems to me,’ I put in, ‘that if you accept this you must 
accept religious faith.’ 

After hesitating for a bit, fair-haired Kolya answered, ‘It’s 
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not just a question of theory, but a deep inner need that leads 
us to believe in God.’ 

‘You realize what this means?’ I persisted. ‘An avowal of 
faith—a complete denial, therefore, of the values you’ve 
based your lives on for the past thirty years.’ 

‘It’s not a denial,’ said Kolya. ‘We have made history with 
our new form of social organization, our nationalization of 
industry and science, the enormous strides forward we have 
taken at every level of society. These vast changes did not 
happen by chance, but were the result of harnessing our total 
energies in the cause of Socialism. As soon as tension 
decreases, old forces are roused. That’s not denial, it’s 
evolution.’ 

‘If faith in God has been restored, why are only a few 
churches repaired—for show and propaganda, I suppose? 
After all, a great many young people go to church—that’s 
one of the things that’s impressed me most.’ 

‘Faith has nothing to do with religious symbols and 
ecclesiastical dogma. The Church, like the monarchy, used 
to keep the broad masses in ignorance and backwardness, 
and brought Russia to the brink of disaster.’ 

Alexander, I noticed, was taking no part in the discussion. 
With a sidelong glance at him, I took the plunge: 

‘The monarchy has been abolished and the ruling classes 
liquidated’—(splendid! I thought—let them have it in their 
own jargon!)—‘only to make way for a dictatorship, a 
doctrinaire narrowness’—(I went on rather breathlessly)— 
‘and a pseudo-political capitalism which are pretty well 
medieval in their obscurantism!’ 

‘We’d better ignore all that', said Kolya, jumping up to fill 
my glass, ‘unless you’re keen on building roads in the Altay 
mountains! All the same,’ he continued, ‘anyone who’s 
familiar with contemporary Western thought—take your 
French philosophers, for instance—can see that there are 
plenty of materialists in Western Europe. Besides, don’t for¬ 
get we’ve been to Germany. We found very few practising 
Christians there. Christ was a man who lived without 
material possessions.’ 
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‘That’s not fair,’ I answered. ‘After a war and at any time 
of tremendous upheaval the instinct of self-preservation gains 
the upper hand and many people lose sight of their better 
feelings, lose their self-respect. How you behave when you’re 
fighting for your life is no yardstick for normal human 
behaviour. What is really evil is if conditions like that pro¬ 
duce a completely new anti-human, anti-individual kind of 
thought—a philosophy that idealizes labour, material ad¬ 
vancement, at the price of spiritual values.’ 

‘The will to live and to own things means that everyone 
has to work.’ 

‘Belief in the hereafter means that one does one’s duty to 
one’s neighbour, without work necessarily becoming an 
obsession and an outlet for tyrannical impulses.’ 

‘It seems that our views aren’t quite so different after all,’ 
said Kolya. 

‘Perhaps not!’ I laughed. ‘Indeed, if we go on for another 
two hours, we’ll have nothing left to argue about!’ 

Alexander Petrovich was silent throughout our drive 
home. At the park gate he just kissed my hand and bade me 
farewell. 

A few days later Kolya came to see me. ‘We should be so 
delighted,’ he said, ‘if you’d consent to be our son’s god¬ 
mother.’ 

2o.g.ig47. Russians have moved into the houses nearby which 
had been occupied by Germans. Large women with large 
cars. They nearly faint when they see me in shorts playing 
ball with my children. I have even received an official repri¬ 
mand: it seems I ‘run about half-naked’. Yet my fat neigh¬ 
bour sits on the steps every morning in her petticoat and eats 
pralines by the pound, and so do her two children. It irritates 
me. At eleven-thirty, fully dressed and made up at last, she 
and her friends walk up and down the main road. I lie in the 
sun and watch, and sometimes we have a chat. I tell her 
about Germany and she tells me about Russia. But when I 
refer to her as a Russian, she proudly corrects me: ‘I am 
Uzbekian’. Others stress that they are from the Ukraine, the 
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Caucasus, or wherever it may be. Every one of them has her 
own national pride. 

27.9.1947. There was a time when I thought the Russians 
were rational, but I have come to realize that they are any¬ 
thing but. There is something childishly romantic and showy 
about the way they strive after pomp and splendour. 
Throughout the entire works at Peenemunde there was not 
one stair carpet, not even in the main building: instead, we 
had all the most up-to-date technical devices and apparatus. 
The entrance hall to our Russian works boasts marble 
columns and a glorious red velvet stair carpet flanked by a 
bust of Stalin to the right and one of Lenin to the left. The 
workers have to use a different entrance. I was shown the 
newest acquisitions: wall brackets, chandeliers and curtains 
in the rooms of high-ranking officials. My suggestion that 
they might do better to exchange all this splendour for a 
‘Kulmanna’—the firm of Kulmann supplied the very first 
drafting machine to Russia and their name has become a 
byword—gave rise to an awkward smile and to the remark 
that they had not been catered for in the present plan. I 
wonder when the new plan will come into effect? 

I can still hear the words of the Russian manager who, 
shortly after our arrival, showed me this meaningless splen¬ 
dour with the words: ‘This will be another Peenemunde. 5 
As yet, one still has to jump over roughly laid railway lines 
and the grounds are covered with litter. 

Watching a Russian unit at work—there are five women 
and one man in a unit—I long for the much maligned 
industriousness of our people. 

2.10.1947, I had hoped to get some news of Helmut when I 
was called to the Works yesterday, but instead I was told that 
I was not to go into Moscow without an escort any more. 
That, they said, was merely a preventive measure for my 
own protection, since some wicked Americans intended to 
kidnap me. I replied that I didn’t require any protection and, 
besides, the Americans were their friends and allies—where 
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-vvas the reason for anxiety? The man from the Politbureau 
then said something about capitalists, but I told him that 
without these same capitalists the Russians would never have 
won the war. He looked at me as if I were a lunatic or a 
potential jailbird. 

My interpreter was to have acted as ‘escort’. She refused: 
‘I am always ready to act as interpreter but not as a watch¬ 
dog. This is not my job.’ I called on the manager and told 
him that I didn’t understand all this nonsense about an 
escort and he replied: ‘Neither do I.’ 

3.10.igtf. I managed to persuade the interpreter to act as my 
escort after all. She is doing me a great service, for otherwise 
I should probably be given one of those army-trained 
females who never leave you alone for a second, not even 
when you go to the lavatory. 

The other Germans are worse off than I am: they may 
only leave the camp twice a week with their escort. It is a 
disgrace! It’s not as though any of them had dreamed of 
escaping or of amusing themselves by intrigue with ‘foreign 
powers’. Now everyone feels like a prisoner. To make matters 
worse, apart from Helmut, quite a few more of our men in 
leading positions were taken away—in short, everything has 
been done to stop our people wanting to work. Fury and 
depression are widespread. 

12.10.1g4y. We are buying up what few American gramo¬ 
phone records are left after the Foreign Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference. There won’t be any new ones until there is another 
Conference, far too long to wait! The whitewashed lavatories 
at the National are gradually regaining their former dirtiness 
and the plywood facades at the Passage have lost their effect 
and look like dummies or a stage setting. The Moskwa has 
lost its international atmosphere, the ‘hot’ numbers have 
been struck off the repertoire, and the orchestra has gone 
back to playing Russian folk songs and Strauss waltzes. 

1g.10.1g4y. I am going to Helmut. After endless prodding and 
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negotiations I am off on a night flight! Only the stars above, 
and below me a silent peaceful world. All boundaries dis¬ 
appear and infinity becomes an almost painful sensation. 

20.10.1g4y. I am the only woman in this temporary town of 
trucks and American military tents which have been erected 
by eight thousand pioneers. 

The testing ground is some way off: a launching base and 
testing ground for carrying out tests on the automatic and 
electric controls of the unfuelled rocket, and a test-bed for 
the firing of fully-loaded rockets, where all operations can 
be observed on the spot. 

We also have an army mobile bath unit. The instructions 
for its use are to enter the carriage, knock on the wall and 
wait until the Moujik has pumped water into the water 
container. Then turn on the shower. I go in and knock and 
proceed to soap myself well all over. I turn on the shower but 
nothing happens. The Moujik has fallen asleep. 

25.10.1g4y. It’s an absolute scorcher. I go for a little stroll and 
look at the caverns which, not long before our arrival, seem 
to have been inhabited by humans. I wonder where they 
are now—there are still ashes in the hearth. 

There seems to be no end to the vast Kazakhstan plain. 
The camel has not yet been replaced by the motor-car. On 
the edge of the plain lies K, a small town with clean roads 
and a gastronom which is as well stocked as the shops in 
Moscow. Since there is a water shortage in the camp and 
there are vast fields of melons round about, we thought of 
buying some. ‘You can’t buy less than one ton,’ we were 
told, ‘but you may eat as many as you like.’ The peasants 
are friendly and gape at us intruders in amazement and 
admiration. We didn’t eat any on the spot, but took some 
away with us and leaned out of the train window, dribbling 
juice and pips all over ourselves and getting as dirty as 
gypsies. 


20.11.1g4y. It’s getting noticeably colder and I am beginning 
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to wish I were back in Moscow. In the evenings we have 
delousing campaigns and hunt for bed bugs. Our underwear 
is disgusting—I can’t help suspecting the laundry of only 
shaking out the dirt. That’s probably due to the water 
shortage which leaves its physical as well as psychological 
marks everywhere. My hair sticks out like bristles, my skin 
is leathery, and wc all smell of Schnapps, perspiration, oil 
and—I wouldn’t know what else. 

21.11.1g4y. The Russian VIPs have taken themselves off 
again by plane after making all sorts of promises. Helmut is 
furious. When are we going to be allowed home at last? Our 
men have done what they had come out to do and all that 
they could do. How absurdly optimistic we were to think that 
we should be allowed home when the first rocket was ready 
for launching! The tension has eased, the first flush of 
enthusiasm is over—and here we sit amongst a lot of 
Russians, talking trivialities and doing only the most neces¬ 
sary things. 

Should I arrange for the children to join me? The sight of 
the desolate mud huts and of the small town fourteen miles 
away fills me with apprehension; and I am depressed by 
seeing so many fair-haired women about: are they the 
remains of the Volga Germans? Shall I end up like them 
among the marrow-growing peasants? I can already see 
myself crawling about on my knees, sowing melon seedlings 
like the Russians. 

We have any amount of money, yet we are obsessed by 
the idea of saving—one never knows what might happen 
here. I was offered a wonderful sable coat for a mere song— 
eight thousand roubles. But I doggedly continue with my 
savings campaign. I am frightened that the railway fines will 
be torn up in secret during the night and that, on waking, 
we shall find all the others gone and only us ten left. 

25.11.1g4y. The men are hopeless. When they are sober they 
talk infuriating rubbish, when they are drunk they talk even 
greater rubbish which you just have to ignore. This fear I 
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have that we shall be deserted still haunts me and I have 
decided to keep watch at night, just in case. 

27.11.1g47. It’s Ulli’s birthday today. What is to become of 
the children? I don’t have to try and keep awake at nights 
any more, I spend the long wakeful hours brooding anyway. 

jo.11.1g47. I wonder whether we are leaving at last. There is 
a great deal of activity amongst the Russians, but somehow 
we have lost interest and have grown lethargic. How one 
longed for peace and quiet at home! Here the quiet is always 
intermingled with fear, fear of being forgotten. There is no 
sign of life from home cither, only a long ominous silence. 
As the greyish-blue sky changes to violet in the setting sun, 
my dread of this vast mortuary increases; no leaves rustle and 
no birds sing. 

I.i2.ig47. The train is moving homewards—and yet it isn’t 
home. I feel like Lady, our bitch, who was stolen one day in 
Moscow. As she hadn’t returned to her puppies by the 
evening, next day we went to the police. She had sometimes 
come with me to the nearest zakuskaja, a small stall which 
sells open sandwiches, eggs, biscuits, tins of food, and wine 
and vodka by the glass, and the owner had been in the habit 
of giving her the heel of a sausage. This was sufficient in¬ 
formation for the police and by midday they were on the 
right track: a man with a bicycle was said to have shown 
interest in her. He was traced in no time. He lived twenty 
miles away and was said to subsist on the black market. It’s 
amazing the information they manage to get hold of! He 
had been seen cycling through a village dragging the howling 
Lady behind him. It was nine-thirty in the morning when we 
reported Lady’s disappearance—at two o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, thanks to Moscow’s police force, Lady was back again, 
looking emaciated and with a big sore on her back. She made 
a dash for her puppies, and it was only after she had seen to 
their needs that she allowed us to look after her. 
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4-12.ig47 -1 am reunited with my children! I simply threw all 
my clothes, crawling with vermin, on to the veranda. May 
they freeze to death in them. Thin with anxiety, but sun¬ 
burnt, I splashed about happily in the sink—we don’t have 
a bath—and we passed the evening larking around in the 
highest of spirits. The electric cooker is in full swing and I 
intend to do nothing but eat and sleep for a bit. 

$.i2.ig4j. On waking in the morning, I had the wonderful 
sensation of being home again. In spite of everything, the 
familiar surroundings have grown on me. There are happy 
reunions with the neighbours and I even embrace Ivan 
Ivanovich who taps me on the shoulder and says, ‘It’s nice 
to have you back again.’ In the market, I am greeted with 
shouts of welcome: ‘Well, here you are again!’ The poor old 
beggar at the corner is beaming all over: T thought you’d 
never turn up again!’ I too find myself smiling and replying: 
‘Leave here? I wouldn’t dream of it!’ 

A telephone call from Alexander Petrovich in the after¬ 
noon: ‘How wonderful that you are back again! I’ll be over 
to see you tonight.’ 

6.12.1347. Once again it is St Nicholas Day. Alexander 
Petrovich dressed up as Father Frost. He came in his sleigh 
through the deep snow—it was like a scene from a picture 
book. At first both children were terrified, but while Peter 
was still clinging to his father, Ulli went up to Father Frost, 
pulled at his beard, and said ‘Cotton wool!’ 

Alexander Petrovich laughed till the tears ran down his 
cheeks: ‘If only we could see ourselves as children see us. 
Everything would be so much simpler.’ If only we could! 

I was so pleased to see him again yesterday, yet it all ended 
in a quarrel. Fie was silly enough to say: ‘Helmut is a splendid 
fellow, most efficient. He is playing his part in the rebuilding 
of the Soviet Union.’ 

‘Rebuilding of the Soviet Union, my foot! The whole 
business smacks of rearmament rather than peaceful recon¬ 
struction or research. All that empty talk about the peaceful 
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intentions of the Russian peoples doesn’t deceive anybody. 
Helmut at least has some ideals and if he weren’t a scientist 
who is grateful for any opportunity to carry on with his 
research and to develop his ideas he would-’ 

‘He would what?’ 

‘He would chuck up the whole thing at once. And I mean 
at onceV 

‘Have you gone mad? Do you realize what you are saying?’ 
He came across the room and took me by the shoulders. 
‘Listen, Irmgard—I shall probably have to pay for this with 
a few years of my life—but I simply cannot help myself. I 
love you! Don’t look at me like that—so much contempt in 
your smile—I love you. One day you will realize how deeply 
I love you.’ 

I freed myself and went to the window. 

‘You don’t know what you are saying, Alexander.’ 

‘I know exactly what I’m saying and I know precisely 
what I want.’ 

‘Alexander . . .’ 

‘Irmgard . . .’ 

I am still sitting at the window staring out as though there 
might be an answer in the blackness of the night. I have only 
one wish—to get back to my own country, to Germany, not 
to have to think any more, to escape into the security of my 
old home and not have to torture myself with a question 
to which there can only be one answer. 

10.1s.1g4y. Helmut went back to the Works again, but re¬ 
turned immediately with bad news: there is going to be a 
currency reform. I dug out my reserves, my savings for a 
rainy day, stacked in tidy piles: ten rouble notes, small coins, 
the only stability in our unsettled existence. If only I hadn’t 
been so thrifty in the Steppes! I could see the Persian Iamb 
coats, sable coats and diamonds dissolving into thin air. We 
crammed the money bags into a suitcase, sacrificed our last 
drop of petrol and Ivan Ivanovich, just as agitated as we 
were and full of good advice, drove us like mad into town. 
All the State-owned shops were closed, the commission shops 
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crowded. The furrier was sold out—there wasn’t even the 
tail of an Indian lamb left. Suddenly everyone in the huge 
city had money to spend. Butter, oil, all foodstuffs except 
bread sausages and alcohol had disappeared. Only white 
elephants like crab and fish in tomato sauce were still to be 
had for the asking. In dark alleyways watches were being 
sold for many thousands of roubles. 

We just could not get rid of our money, although, in 
desperation, we bought everything we could lay our hands 
on: thirty bottles of champagne, a whole crate of Crimean 
wine and great quantities of vodka. We finally decided to 
return home and wait for the inevitable. 

1s.1s.1g47. The inevitable doesn’t happen. Days pass and 
nothing happens. Moscow still looks like an ant-heap. It is 
cold and we drink as much as we can. 

Added to this, Helmut has other worries. The Scientific 
Council is in session. Excitement has been mounting for 
months, the Russians have submitted one hundred and fifty 
individual reports for approval, and today Helmut explained 
his project for a new V-2. 

Seated in the festively decorated conference room at long 
tables covered with red cloth were sixty Russians, the cream 
of their intelligentsia and military forces. There were high- 
ranking representatives of the Government, Army and 
Air Force and from the various ministries concerned, and 
there were senior lecturers from the universities, and the 
departmental heads of the Zagy Institute (Central Institute 
of Aerodynamics). They were there to listen, and to ask 
searching questions. Helmut, on his side, had the German 
scientists responsible for the various departments; Dr Wolff 
(ballistics), Dr Albring (aerodynamics), Dr Umpfenbach 
(propulsion), Engineer Mueller (statics), Engineer Blass 
(firing equipment) and Dr Hoch (controls). Helmut made 
his report with the help of twelve huge drawings on the wall 
showing the projected improvements on the new V- 2 , and 
his report was followed by further comments from each 
of the scientists in his own field of research. Then there were 
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further talks by Reseanski, a Russian, and Professor Frankl, 
an aerodynamic expert who emigrated to Russia from 
Austria, both of whom have had an opportunity to work on 
all the data. How does the new project look? Apart from 
size, combustion and turbine drive, I gathered from what 
was said, it has nothing in common with the old V-2. Hel¬ 
mut’s guiding principle in working out the new project was 
simplification. Anything which is not absolutely necessary has 
been jettisoned. The driving mechanism, for instance, has 
been radically changed, the new gyros are smaller and 
simpler. As a result of this ruthless simplification the rocket 
will be lighter; fuelling time is cut down from two hours to 
thirty minutes. Even the casing of the propulsion unit is only 
lightly attached to the warhead and drops away when the 
motor cuts out so that the missile can reach the target some 
five hundred and fifty miles away. Such snatches of informa¬ 
tion as I picked up here and there made me feel despondent. 
Helmut explained to me that with the rocket he is working 
on now, given a target one kilometre square, twenty-five 
per cent of the shots will hit it. 

13.12.1g4y. Went to the opera with Alexander Petrovich and 
some friends. I pestered them with my doubts as to the real 
purpose of our rockets and was fobbed off with platitudes: 
‘ “An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth”. The Americans 
took Wernher von Braun away a whole year before we took 
the German Collective. Although we don’t know what pro¬ 
jects Wernher von Braun is working on, we don’t for a 
moment suppose they are only producing children’s toys 
over there!’ 

I reminded the Russians of the joint banquet on St 
Barbara’s Day. We celebrated this day with our Russian 
colleagues, the gunners who use guns without barrels; 
speech followed upon speech, some humorous, others serious 
until the word peace was mentioned and brought forth the 
remark that our ‘artillery’ was the most peaceful of all. This 
conciliatory speech was greeted by a great roar and a toast: 
‘To the moon, to the moon, to the moon!’ 
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I reminded them of the end of the war and the Big Four, 
of the bombed German cities and, with my ‘never again 1 , 
made myself thoroughly unpopular with the politically as 
well as the scientifically minded. 

Alexander Petrovich is getting worried about me and 
invariably gives me instructions on how to behave before we 
meet any of his friends: ‘I’d appreciate it if you didn’t always 
say what you think. 1 ‘If I am not allowed to say what I think, 
I don’t want to meet people. 1 ‘You should have learned that 
there are such things as social obligations,’ he replied. 

‘And you should know that I regard human ties as more 
binding. 1 

‘This from you?’ he said. ‘You who are continually trying 
to evade the issue? 1 

‘Alexander! 1 I said. ‘Please don’t!—why must you always 
keep harping on a subject which makes me so unhappy? I 
love my children far too much. . . . And how could I possibly 
abandon Helmut—the most wonderful—the best friend I 
could wish for—as things are, in this country?’ 

What am I to do? Give up Alexander Petrovich? Of course 
I ought to stop seeing him altogether. But I should so miss our 
talks, and the warmth of his affection, and above all the 
sense of security he surrounds me with, 

14.12.194J. The third day of Advent. Up to tonight, the 
currency situation has been unchanged. The newest form of 
greeting at any time of the day has been: ‘Is the old rouble 
still valid?’ Everything else has been pushed into the back¬ 
ground: worries, after all, are relative. 

Now the currency change has come though, the old 
rouble has lost its value. We were sitting with friends round 
the traditional adventkrantz , the fir wreath that hangs from 
the ceiling with its smell of resin and wax candles, drinking 
coffee and singing Christmas carols. As we turned on the 
wireless to listen to Christmas carols from home, the news 
came through: ‘In the USSR the rouble has been devalued 
one to ten.’ An hour later this was confirmed by the Moscow 
news bulletin. This put an end to our Christmas spirit. 
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i8.i2.ig47 • I went to see Alexander Petrovich today. I went 
out of sheer curiosity and returned full of deepest sympathy. 
Communism, I am sure, has a romantic appeal for him. 
Lenin in his frame looks as dusty to me as the old Kaiser did 
at my grandmother’s home. The furnishings, too, remind me 
of my grandmother’s. Those heavy, tasselled plush curtains, 
the large coloured glasses we drank out of, the dried mimosa 
in a cut-glass vase, and the cherished family photographs. 
It’s all just as it was at my grandmother’s. The good-sized 
thick, hand-woven carpet is a sign of prosperity, as arc the 
desk and the piano. To a Soviet citizen such a home means 
the embodiment of everything he could wish for, a place a 
secretary would rave about, an interpreter dream of and a 
doctor work for. You could almost forget time and place, if 
it weren’t for the kasha which is almost boiling over on the 
primus stove in the kitchen, and for the Crimean champagne 
bubbling in the glass and the fresh helpings of caviar scooped 
out of a two-pound tin; if there were no empty vodka bottles 
standing in the corner, if the door panelling was not damaged 
and if the windows shut properly. 

We were talking about the longing one has for peace and 
quiet. ‘I would like to know how long I shall be staying on 
here,’ Petrovich said. ‘It would be nice to have a permanent 
home of my own for once.’ 

‘That shouldn’t prove difficult for you,’ I said. ‘After all, 
you are in such a high position you can surely make your 
own decisions?’ 

‘You think so? The higher the position, the greater the 
risks. It may well be that tomorrow there’ll be a different 
internal policy or a different foreign policy. The State is 
always right; in the State’s interest I may be replaced at 
any time.’ 

‘We all feel this insecurity at the back of our minds,’ he 
went on, turning to me. ‘That’s why I so much want a 
binding legal union with you. I want to feel that a person, a 
live human being belongs to me. For what else can I call my 
own? All my possessions belong to the State. It’s not that I 
don’t regard this as very sensible—just because I do, I’d like 
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something in my life that I could truly call my own. A 
treasured possession which no one will want me to give up.’ 
He looked at me with all the force of his longing. ‘I should 
be so happy ... so thankful . . 

Thankful! I thought. I’d like to see a German who’d be 
thankful! ... ‘If you get married, one mark will only be 
worth fifty pfennigs’—(This has become quite a common¬ 
place remark).—‘I’ve yet to meet the person who, from a 
lack of inner resources, doesn’t seize the first chance to find 
consolation in material possessions!’ I said, bitterly enough. 
‘The point is you can’t, here. You are completely dependent 
on your own resources, everything is short-lived, every new 
decree is a mockery which makes you realize the transitori¬ 
ness of everything. This realization makes us feel all the 
closer—an illusory contact, perhaps!—and unites us against 
the world outside with its power over life and the future!’ 
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?.i.ig4-8. Thank God the holidays are over! They were the 
most unbearable strain on my nerves. A second Christmas in 
Russia! Alexander spent New Year’s Eve in high society at 
a dance at the Metropole. He didn’t weep, as I did, but 
simply got tight on vodka instead. These silly toasts, this 
childish pleasure in drinking Comrade X under the table! 

‘I come from a middle-class family,’ I said when he came 
to see me next day, ‘and I’ve always thought the under¬ 
graduate behaviour of older men at home rather silly— 
disgustingly petit-bourgeois. Alexander, you’re frightfully petit- 
bourgeois, you know!’ 

‘Well, what about your suburban prejudices? After all, 
why should it necessarily be petit-bourgeois to enjoy stuffing 
yourself with food and drink?’ 

‘Is that really what you care about most? Isn’t it rather 
a waste of time?’ 

‘You inspired little romantic rationalist, you! Yes, indeed, 
we Russians are big-hearted enough to think nothing of 
wasting hours, and even days if we feel like it. We are as 
broad as the Volga, as hot as summer and as hard and 
cold as the Siberian winter!’ 

‘Except for the Siberian cold, you’d be quite likeable. 
However,’ I said, ‘I could do with a glass of Crimean 
champagne right now!’ 

‘Do you realize what you are saying?’ 

There are times when Alexander behaves like a good- 
humoured bear, but sometimes he has a lone wolf look in his 
eyes. Alexander, whose broad shoulders . . . you could lay 
the burdens of a lifetime on them. Alexander always has 
plenty of time —he doesn’t seem obsessed by his work. He is 
always a cheerful companion, even when we’re not skiing 
in the snowy woods. 
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16.1.1348. Once again we are faced with the nightmare of 
moving. They are making a tremendous drive to transplant 
everyone to an island near the source of the Volga—to the 
ends of the earth—though our people who are already up 
there are in a sLate of absolute despair. The Chief’s praise 
after the launching of the first rocket, the large bonuses—all 
this seems to be rather more than the official mind, always 
jealous and watchful, can take. Although the technical value 
of Helmut’s latest project was fully recognized at the con¬ 
ference of the Scientific Council, they sent it back saying that 
this was all very well, but there was a lot of work to be done 
on it yet—it was not nearly at the drawing-board stage. They 
always want everything to be worked out further, more 
thoroughly and in more detail. The Russians, who had 
already been working on their own project before the con¬ 
ference, produced hardly anything for us. Now they have the 
reports by our group to work on. It’s only a matter of time 
before the Russians claim to be the inventors of the rocket. 
After all, as anyone who’s read their handouts knows, they’ve 
invented everything anyway. 

I have pointed all this out to Helmut, but he doesn’t care 
in the least who stakes the first claim. The social problems, 
the growing dissatisfaction in our group, provoked by the 
Russians, have taken the stuffing out of him. 

20.1.1348. In spite of all protests, the first transport to the 
island in the Volga is already under way. Helmut has gone 
with them. He did not want the idea to get about that ‘It’s 
the boss that’s sending us away’. Besides, his presence there 
is meant to boost their morale. ‘The Island’ has become the 
bane of our existence. There isn’t even a general shop in the 
town nearby, which means complete dependence on the 
island store, and on the director who can interpret every 
order as he sees fit. 

23.1.1348. A specialist mania has broken out in the Works. 
Specialists are highly paid—consequently every workman 
claims to be one. Some of them—if they happened to be 
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working on their own—were doing much better in Germany 
than many a university lecturer who depended on his meagre 
salary. There is no question of that here. Pay depends on the 
individual’s contribution to the community. But of course 
there is a catch in all this: Party members are paid more 
than anyone else. A higher value is put on their work than 
anyone else’s, and that’s how a party capitalism is created. 
For instance, a girl who volunteers as an informer, and 
watches every single step we take, earns more than our dental 
surgeon who is doing a skilled job from morning till night. 
Who can hold it against this dentist if she’s fairly short and 
sharp with her patients? If she didn’t, she’d never get through 
her day—never make anything of her career. The Russian is 
lazy by nature—it seems that whatever government they’ve 
got has to drive its subjects to the utmost. In the days of the 
Czar it was the overseer with the lash, nowadays it is the 
politically indoctrinated foreman with his everlasting threat 
of sabotage. 

28.1.1948. Helmut is back again and trying to stand down 
from his post as head of the group, which is getting out of 
hand. He grumbles when he is with the Russians and at the 
same time tries to encourage his colleagues; as a result he is 
making himself unpopular with both sides. There is a short¬ 
age of materials, the Russians are poking their noses into 
everything, and their co-workers are beginning to shy off. 
Nobody may use his initiative, yet everybody is supposed to 
carry responsibility. 

Nevertheless, owing to the shortage of materials, the 
rocket is getting less and less complicated, without losing 
anything in range. Sometimes in the evenings, when the 
men are sitting together and arc discussing this or that 
apparatus, they get great satisfaction from working out 
solutions born of sheer necessity. Just now they are com¬ 
pletely taken up by ‘the principle of a straight launching- 
platform’. That means, I gather from Helmut, that shortly 
after it is launched the rocket is guided over a certain 
distance by a fixed radio beam, an invisible gun barrel, so to 
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speak, and therefore by calculating the burn-out velocity, 
burn-out course, and the burn-out acceleration, the exact 
range of the rocket can be worked out. Its stability is assured 
by small cheap gyros. All this sounds fairly simple. But it 
means night-long discussions, untouched meals, countless 
hours spent alone at his desk. And the children hardly know 
their father—they have to be whisked off as soon as he enters 
the house. 

30.1.1348. Yesterday we spent with the Umpfenbachs. How 
Ruth—the always cheerful and enterprising Ruth—has 
changed! It is not long ago since Russia to her—she was 
barely twenty years old then—had meant a unique and un¬ 
expected adventure: now her step is weary and there is a 
worried expression on her face. ‘Where am I to get nappies 
from?—coatees, smocks, a cot and a pram? There are no 
baby things in the shops, absolutely nothing .’ In the end we 
managed to barter some cotton in the market, cotton for 
bread, roubles, vodka, shoes, ties, saucepans. Our specialists 
make knitting needles and crochet hooks for us in the 
laboratory workshops. And now we are going to have a good 
rummage through our drawers; we are all bound to have 
something which is still serviceable and which has survived 
the war and our own children. 

Endless discussions and calculations between the men. If 
I understood it all correctly, a new ‘combustion chamber’ is 
to be installed into the driving mechanism of the V-2 and 
Umpfenbach wants to use different injector elements. Even¬ 
tually the discussion about the rocket changes into a discus¬ 
sion about the baby. Ruth is afraid of having her first baby 
in this country. After all she has heard from other women she 
does not want to have it at our clinic, but at home. She would 
also like Jochen to be present. Who else should be therein a 
strange country, if not the husband? Jochen thought that 
things would go much more smoothly at the clinic. And 
anyhow they didn’t have the house to themselves. Never¬ 
theless, Ruth is right—dead right—and she did get her own 
way, too. 
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On the way home the chalky glare of the headlights fell 
upon an uneven slippery road full of potholes, a road leading 
to the unknown; a road with no end in sight. 

These Russian roads! Roads which begin and end with 
the village boundaries. Between the villages they are often 
nothing more than a morass in spring and autumn, a dusty 
dry track in summer. Snow-covered in winter, worn flat and 
hardened by the wide slow sledges drawn by hardy shaggy 
ponies. You feel like driving into a village by car—for a cup 
of coffee perhaps? What a hope! Some settlements boast a 
wide cobbled street, but the smaller villages consist of two 
rows of houses facing each other; whatever happens to lie in 
between, be it sand, clayey ground, or a marshy grass- 
covered flat, is the village street populated by bristly fat 
pigs, chickens, geese, ducks, goats, sheep and children playing 
games. Women with baskets and pails of water, their burden 
evenly distributed by a yoke on their shoulders, congregate 
about the well, the place where people meet for village 
politics and a quiet gossipy time. Beyond the village street 
lies the wide open country, cornfields, potato fields, sun¬ 
flower beds, fenland and birch woods, or dark virgin forest. 
Yet there are roads which cut through this vast expanse like 
a broad band, straight as a ruler. The Moscow-Leningrad 
road, for instance, or the road to Stalingrad. The large cities 
have asphalt streets which steam under the scorching heat of 
the midday sun. 

2.2.ig48. My little girl is thriving on kasha, cabbage and 
borscht —the Russian food to which we are restricted. But 
Peter just won’t pick up. Right from the start he found it 
difficult to get acclimatized, and there is a shortage of all the 
foodstuffs, even fresh vegetables, so vital to a sickly child. 
Rationing disappeared simultaneously with the old currency, 
and prices have risen considerably in consequence. Yet there 
is hardly anything to be bought. To get about a quarter of a 
pound of butter—which is all we get during this new phase— 
means queueing for two hours at the big gastronoms in Gorky 
Street, and it’s even worse in our suburb and in the country. 
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More and more local people are saying that the ending of 
rationing is a political move. Materials, too, have risen in 
price, but the choice has become wider. The queues outside 
the large store—the Mostorg—are endless. I’ve noticed a 
lot of fur coats and cloth coats among the usual quilted 
jackets, and here and there women are talcing to hats instead 
of the inevitable head-scarves, some of them even dream up 
concoctions of feathers and veiling. 

J.2.1Q48 . Though we have to go under escort, we are still 
allowed to go out and are making full use of our opportuni¬ 
ties. Once we get to the island in Lake Seliger near the source 
of the Volga—and we shall certainly end up there—there 
won’t be any more outings. I keep on wondering when that 
will be. Is this part of their much-lauded freedom, not know¬ 
ing where one is to sleep from one day to the next? The 
Russian conception of freedom is quite beyond me: do they 
think it lies in sloppy table manners? A slovenly appearance? 
In not being allowed to speak one’s mind? It’s simply im¬ 
possible to make them understand how utterly lacking in 
freedom they are. All mutual attempts at explanation, even 
amongst friends, founder in the vast gulf between our 
different outlooks. 

g.2.ig48. I am obsessed with the problem of the Russian 
mentality. Last night we dined with Alexander Petrovich and 
other Russian friends on the fifteenth floor of the Hotel 
Moskwa. We could see as far as the Borodino hills, where 
Napoleon stood watching Moscow burn, where the German 
advance came to a standstill during the Second World War, 
and where German soldiers are buried in vast cemeteries. 
Many a burnt-out village and patches of scarred earth, still 
bearing witness to the ravages of war, bring home to us 
Russia’s grandeur and strength, her capacity for suffering, 
of living pared down to the bare bone of existence. Below us 
was the Red Square, the Kremlin and the Cathedral of St 
Basil, whose Greek builder is said to have had his eyes put 
out by order of Ivan the Terrible. 
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We sat for a long time over our Crimean wine and could 
see the light in Stalin’s room in the Kremlin. Our waiter 
pointed it out, saying in a hushed voice: ‘He is still working!’ 

16.2.1348. It’s final: our German working community is to be 
transferred to the island, lock, stock and barrel. The date 
of departure for the next party, which includes Helmut and 
me, is the twentieth of February. And Peter has a tempera¬ 
ture of a hundred. 

How am I going to cope with a sick child on an island 
surrounded with lakes and vast forests? What am I going to 
do there at all amongst a lot of men who are obsessed by their 
work? I don’t want to go. I don’t want to leave Moscow. To 
think that I shall never again be able to see Ulanova dance, 
go to the Opera, or listen to the wonderful concerts in the 
Tchaikovsky Hall! Above all . . . never again be together 
with Alexander Petrovich! I had to ring him up. 

‘I must talk to you at once. I need your advice.’ On the 
other end of the line I heard his voice: ‘I can always find 
time for you.’ 

I can always find time for you. . . . How long since I had 
heard anyone say that! At that moment I felt happy. 

Evening. Thanks to Alexander Petrovich I saw the local 
doctor-in-charge and explained to him the impossibility of 
moving a sick child. He saw reason and gave me a certificate 
so that Peter and I could remain in Moscow for the time 
being. 

18.2.1348. The Ministry in charge of us has accepted the 
medical certificate. I have been promised a room in another 
camp, and must pack for Peter and myself before I help the 
rest of the family to get their things together for their 
departure into the unknown. 

20.2.1348. Once again in an empty flat. All the furniture has. 
gone. We are waiting for our BMW which is first to take 
Helmut, Anni and my little girl to the train, and then Peter 
and me to the camp where we are going to stay. 
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2 i.2.ig4.8. A nice how-do-you-do! The car arrived with an 
order for me to report to the managing director, who told me 
that he had a certificate from Peter’s doctor stating that the 
boy was fit to be moved. I stormed at him till the terrified 
man showed me the document, which was plastered with 
rubber stamps and bore the signatures of three doctors none 
of whom had ever set eyes on Peter. I left with one 
more black mark on my dossier, a swollen hand from hitting 
the top of his desk—and permission to remain in 
Moscow. 

It was late evening when Peter and I drove to our new 
home, through villages embedded in snow and over a rickety 
bridge. Below us, as we rumbled and skidded over the loose, 
ice-covered planks, was the silent frozen river Gljasma, one 
of those broad rivers which wind their way around and 
through Moscow itself. My teeth chattered with fear, cold 
and exhaustion and I was looking forward to hot tea and 
some warmth. When we arrived at eleven o’clock at night, 
the housing manager wouldn’t Jet me in. Our Works had not 
yet paid the rent for the specialists who had been temporarily 
billeted on him since the first of February. And that was that. 
I was left standing in front of the locked park gate in an icy 
snowstorm and a temperature of minus forty-five degrees 
with Peter shivering in the car in his thick fur coat. But I was 
seething with rage. Thank God some German friends, 
alarmed by the barking of. the Alsatians who had been set 
loose, looked over the fence. After a brief word, I pushed my 
dog over on to their side; she made for the yelping pack of 
hounds, and in the ensuing hubbub I managed to scale the 
fence with Peter, unseen. My friends bundled Peter into a 
parcel which they proudly carried in right under the nose 
of the porter’s wife, keeping watch at the front door, whilst 
I, at the back of the house, was having quite a bit of practice 
as a cat burglar. Since all the windows are sealed up during 
winter, and only the fortuseki, small fanlights, can be opened 
for ventilation, there was a moment’s uncertainty as I hung 
in mid-air while some wit bet ten bottles of vodka that I 
wouldn’t get in. I slipped off my fur coat, and with a fair 
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amount of pulling from inside, I eventually landed in the 
arms of my friends. I had won! 

It wasn’t long before the housing manager put in an 
appearance. He stared at me as if I were a ghost! ‘No out¬ 
siders are allowed to sleep here!’ he barked. We looked at the 
ten bottles of vodka on the table and laughed out loud: ‘We 
haven’t the slightest intention of going to sleep!’ It turned 
out to be a most enjoyable evening. 

22.2.1948. ‘There’s nowt as queer as folk.’ Or, as we so often 
say, the impossible does become possible here, and the 
craziest things do happen. I called at the Ministry to com¬ 
plain, or to justify myself, whichever might be the better 
course of action to take—but the boss shook me by the hand, 
beaming all over his face: ‘Whole ministry talks of climbing 
woman! Well done! You not need Minister—know yourself 
what to do!’ In the highest spirits, he went on to tell me 
about inter-departmental jealousy, and the endless wrangles 
between his own ministry and the ministry responsible for 
the housing manager. It was the first really friendly talk I 
ever had with him. 

Some of the wives of our German officials were less 
friendly: ‘Fancy the wife of a specialist climbing through 
windows—it just isn’t done!’ I suppose, if they’d been in my 
place, they’d have stayed outside and got turned into icicles! 
The housing manager, however, was kindness itself. He put 
all the blame on our ministry and told me exactly the same 
story as the Minister, only in reverse. 

25.2.1948. We went for an afternoon stroll and looked at the 
toy shops in Gorky Street. Tanks are displayed next to soft 
animals, battleships next to colourful dolls. Alexander Petro¬ 
vich wanted to get a battleship for Peter and pooh-poohed 
my objection to my son having any warlike toys. 

‘Do try and understand, Alexander Petrovich,’ I said. 
‘During the bombing plaster from the ceiling fell on his cot— 
he thought the phosphorus incendiaries were Christmas 
candles. When we were evacuating Peenemiinde we were 
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machine-gunned by low-flying planes. Even when he was 
very small he had to go hungry. No one knows better than I 
do the utter futility of war—any German who wasn’t con¬ 
vinced of this already must have had a hatred of militarism 
drilled into him after the war by the occupying forces. And 
after all this there is still a market for warlike toys! Why 
should children have their heads filled with ways of killing- 
people?’ 

‘The Soviet Union has never waged aggressive wars, but 
we have had to defend ourselves. It’s important that children 
should be familiar with modern methods of warfare for the 
purpose of defence.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by the word “never”— 
are you suggesting that Russia has never-?’ 

‘I wasn’t talking about Russia but the Soviet Union,’ 
Alexander retorted. 

Soviet Union, my foot! I thought. Aloud I said, ‘Lenin 
denounced the annexation of foreign territories didn’t he?’ 

‘As so often when I’m with you, I simply don’t know how 
to answer you.’ Alexander Petrovich sounded deeply dis¬ 
turbed. ‘Yet I do so want to convince you—you more than 
anyone, Irmgard—how truly peace-loving my country is. 
We don’t want war. We must have peace if we’re to build 
up socialism.’ 

‘Why socialism?’ I asked. ‘Every nation wants a high 
standard of living. Anyway, the people here in Russia are 
horribly exploited. If I want milk from a cow I have to feed 
her. The whole Soviet Union is nothing more than a huge 
kolkhoz* 

‘We have a saying that “the world is God’s farmyard”,’ 
Alexander Petrovich quoted. 

‘I should say so!’ I said. ‘The party officials are the farmers 
—the rest of the population are no more than milch cows 
and breeding cattle.’ 

‘Why are you so cynical?’ 

‘Do you expect me to use flowery talk in the face of political 
slogans, banners and shop windows crammed with warlike 
toys?’ 
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‘Let’s seek refuge in the bourgeois elegance of the Moskwa 
which you’re so contemptuous about,’ Alexander Petrovich 
suggested, 

‘You cling to your ruched curtains and plush chairs for 
want of better values—you misguided romantics! It’s a sort 
of escape—don’t you see that?—because you can’t stand the 
harshness of reality. All right, then. Let’s escape into the 
trappings of your precious dining-room.’ 

2J.2.IQ48. The huge building where I am living now used to 
be the stately mansion of Malentov, the builder of the rail¬ 
way from Moscow to Petersburg. Nowadays, it serves as a 
home for I don’t know how many tenants, but I have got 
used to this noisy door-to-door and wall-to-wall existence. 
I have Peter to nurse, but I try to get into Moscow as often 
as possible. Thank heavens I still have my car! Yesterday, I 
went to a Bach recital at the small Tchaikovsky Hall with its 
busts of Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Glinka and 
Haydn. My worries melted away: I felt free and rich. The 
audience was made up of students, elderly men with expres¬ 
sive faces wearing the navy-blue suits typical of the better- 
class Russian, and elderly women in old-fashioned dark silk 
or woollen dresses. During the interval people spoke in 
subdued voices. Taken by and large, the audience was very 
like audiences at afternoon recitals given by the Berlin Music 
Academy and at the chamber music recitals in the small 
Schumann Hall. The same community of music-lovers look¬ 
ing for the same relaxation. 

Reaching home, I crept in as quietly as possible so as not 
to disturb anyone at that late hour. But a door creaked and 
Jochen came out. ‘Ruth has started her first labour pains and 
the midwife isn’t here yet!’ 

As a precaution we telephoned the Works clinic in case 
Ruth had to be taken off in a hurry. Marusja, the kitchen- 
maid, had volunteered to stay up. Bustling about, full of 
excitement, she roared up the kitchen stove until the hot¬ 
plate was red-hot, and threatened the house manager with a 
log of firewood when he came in mumbling something about 
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waste. Eventually the midwife arrived and made herself 
comfortable in Ruth’s room, confining her activities to grin¬ 
ning over a glass of tea. Jochen presented the usual picture 
of a completely useless father: in and out of the room he went, 
picking up a book at random, drinking vodka and rum¬ 
maging in drawers, finally, he sought refuge at his desk, 
trying to do some creative work of his own, while The 
Creator, Himself, gave suffering and life in the room next 
door. 

As hour upon hour passed by, Ruth got very tired. The 
midwife, with her perpetual grin and her endless tea¬ 
drinking, comforted her with the words: c skoro budet !'—fit 
won’t be long now!’ That was all she ever said or did until 
Thomas was born the following morning, when she swaddled 
him in bandages, till the poor little mite looked like a 
mummy. As soon as she had gone, we unwrapped Thomas. 
This was his second birth, the European one. 

15.3.1948. A letter arrived from the island. Although it had 
been addressed to me here, it was delivered via the Works. 
Helmut writes of the glorious landscape, of forests so vast 
that one can easily get lost, of the low temperature and of 
the even lower spirit of the Germans. This is not surprising 
since all their foodstuffs are strictly controlled, which means 
that there is no jam at all and there are queues for sugar. 
Fat can only be had on coupons; everything is in short 
supply, and materials, underwear and bed-linen are non¬ 
existent. I shall be kept busy trying to lay my hands on 
enough pins and needles, bobbins, sewing cottons, materials, 
semolina, flour, jam and tins of fruit and vegetables for our 
needs. 

20.3.1948. Spring is in the air. The sky is a clear pale blue 
and one can already feel the warmth of the sun. I spend my 
time telling fairy stories to Peter, gossiping with friends, 
shopping and going to the theatre and to concerts. The days 
simply fly and soon the last of the Germans are to be sent 
to the island. The next transport has been fixed for April the 
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fourth and those who are to go are downhearted. On the 
island, at the ends of the earth, life is lived behind barbed 
wire. In a way, we live behind a kind of invisible barbed 
wire here, but it is full of loopholes. And once you get 
through there are shops, hotels and theatres instead of 
forests and marshes. To be in Moscow means to live in hope, 
to look forward to the next meeting, a chance of going on 
with our enjoyable talks, a chance of quarrelling and making 
it all up again. It means a chance of pouring out one’s joys 
and anxieties, confident in the knowledge that there is a 
broad shoulder to rest on. Of course, our meetings are always 
threatened by a bogy lurking in the background: party 
discipline. Nevertheless, captivity, as well as freedom, is 
relative. 

20.4.1948. Easter, the great Russian Easter festival, is over. 
We went to the monastery of Zagorsk, where monks still 
recall past days of influence and power in the solitude of 
their cells. This mighty fortress, east of Moscow, which often 
sheltered Czars from persecution, and whose abbot more than 
once appointed the Sovereign of all Russia, has kept its 
heavily gilded domes. If it were not for the crosses on the 
cupolas you would never guess it was a monastery. Divine 
service was celebrated in full Byzantine splendour. The three 
altars are on different levels separated by gold doors. 
Towards the end of Mass, during the monotonous chanting 
of the Litany, all three doors were opened, and I felt as if I 
were looking down a divine kaleidoscope of colour. In a 
dream, I went with the rest up to the altar to receive the 
blessing and general absolution. The chalice was passed 
round and the faithful kissed each other on both cheeks as a 
sign of reconciliation. Overpowered by the experience, I was 
swept back with the multitude into the grey precincts of the 
monastery, where I saw poor-boxes everywhere, and beggars 
standing at the church doors. I noticed a sprinkling of well- 
dressed sightseers from abroad and members of the various 
Embassies among the drab poverty-stricken Russian people. 
The Soviet Government makes a great show of this 
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monastery, as a relic of the past and as proof of their 
tolerance. 

A big fair, one of the biggest around Moscow, was held 
outside the monastery gates. Almost every stall had ikons, 
trashy prints, old wrought-iron work, nails and sewing cotton 
set out on raw deal tables next to apples and delicious¬ 
smelling honey in stone jars. The peasant women who sold 
meat, butter and honey were dressed in regulation white 
overalls; broad-hipped and red-cheeked, they stood behind 
their wares—representatives of the new type of smallholder. 
They are allowed to keep one cow, some sheep and goats and 
a few pigs, without being forced to work for local State or 
co-operative concerns. The husband sometimes owns a small 
stall near a station, a market place or on a street corner—a 
capitalist on a small scale. As long as he does not employ 
anyone he is not regarded as an ‘exploiter’. I can’t imagine 
Russian cities, or the countryside for that matter, without 
those stalls. They supply the vodka one gulps down in pass¬ 
ing, the hot pies called piroski and the open sandwiches one 
eats whilst waiting for a train. 

A street vendor was offering steel crowns for teeth: ‘Step 
this way and look at yourself in the mirror! Look at your 
ugly teeth! Can you bear to go on walking about with them 
a moment longer? Buy my steel crowns made from guaran¬ 
teed genuine German V-2 steel—You’ll look fine, as good as 
your rich comrade next door! Step up and buy!—you are 
sure to find just the right crown to fit your front tooth!’ 
Surprisingly enough, quite a few people did try these horrible 
contraptions and, if they couldn’t get them on their teeth, 
simply replaced them in the box for the next customer to 
try on. 

24.4.1348. Today I heard that Mother has died. . . . 

My grief seems to be swallowed up in feelings of impotent 
fury. ‘If only I’d seen her again!’ The thought crosses my 
mind as I curse the dictatorship which keeps us prisoner: ‘If 
I’d known I might have written and thanked her for every¬ 
thing!’ Moscow, that great, beautiful city, now seems 
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desolate. I can’t find the banners and posters with their 
slogans about peace and freedom funny any more—I find 
the whole thing hellish. And when I see the long trains full of 
civilian prisoners I wonder how many of them are ‘lifers’ and 
feel ashamed of the curiosity they arouse in me. In this 
country the prisoners are more human than those who are 
free. 

25.4.1948 .1 can still hear the radio announcer introducing the 
play 1984 based on George Orwell’s novel. I can still see 
Alexander Petrovich’s pale face and fixed expression as he 
interrupted the silence with the words: ‘It’s finished.’ He 
meant the radio play, but some premonition told us that it 
was all over between us, that the confused tragi-comedy 
played out against a background of two hostile worlds had 
come to an end. I had never before seen him as he was at 
that moment of time when, as it seemed, envious fate had 
willed us to listen to a play which ridicules the Soviet regime 
to a point of absurdity. We had ceased to be actors, and had 
become mere puppets, spied upon and doomed from the 
start. 

I had got used to the musty atmosphere of his flat with 
gold-framed Lenin and ‘little father’ Stalin. Today there 
were fresh bunches of lilac in place of the dusty mimosa I 
saw the first time I came. As I was twiddling the knob of the 
wireless to get some music, out of the ether came this death- 
dance of the spirit: ‘Big Brother is watching you . . . Double¬ 
think . . . Freedom is slavery, ignorance is strength . . .’ 

Why did we have to listen to it all? I felt sick in mind and 
body. Alexander Petrovich was trying in vain to make me 
look at him. I got up to go. 

On the stairs we heard the screech of brakes as a car drew 
up, and exchanged a frightened look. My thoughts flew to 
the dungeons at the Home Office, the notorious ‘Ljubjanka’. 
As we descended the stairs I felt as though every step would 
be my last. I wanted to cry, to scream, to cling to him, yet 
I didn’t dare to touch his arm. Leaning against the banister, 
he looked at me as from a great distance, a strange wide-eyed 
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look, as if he were seeing me for the first or the last time. 

‘Alexander!’ 

‘Give me your hand. I fear for you, you are my responsi¬ 
bility.’ 

A large ZIS stood at the door, and as we passed, the driver 
yawned. 

We walked through the streets for a while. I dreaded being 
on my own again and didn’t want to go home yet. We passed 
the half-open door of a small uncared-for church. A candle 
burnt on the altar and an old monk with long grey hair was 
praying: ‘God have mercy upon us.’ 

30.4.1948. As I have heard nothing from Alexander Petrovich, 
today I telephoned the Ministry. 

‘I’d like to speak to Alexander Kolsianovich.’ 

‘Comrade Kolsianovich has gone away,’ said the voice at 
the other end of the line. 

‘Could you let me have his address please?’ 

‘I don’t know his address.’ 

‘May I speak to the Minister in person then?’ I persisted. 

‘I doubt if the Minister will speak to you.’ 

‘In that case, I’d like to ask for an appointment to see 
him.’ 

. . Just hold the line, will you?’ I hung on for ages. 
Finally the voice spoke again: ‘The Minister will see you 
tonight.’ 

There was a time when Ustinov used to come forward to 
welcome me, beaming all over his face as he crossed his 
thickly-carpeted floor. Today, he hardly rose from his chair 
and looked at me through half-closed eyes. I stared at the 
huge picture of Stalin with his left hand tucked in between 
the buttons of his military greatcoat. One wall was covered 
by a map of Russia, stretching threateningly from one corner 
to another. Where in all that vast expanse was Alexander 
Petrovich? ‘In Siberia,’ he’d said to me once, ‘the flowers are 
without fragrance and the women without passion. You don’t 
know what real hunger and cold are. Those who can stand 
up to it-’ 
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‘When is Alexander Kolsianovich coming back, Sir? 5 I 
asked. 

‘I haven’t seen Comrade Kolsianovich to speak to for 
some time.’ 

‘But surely,’ I persisted, ‘you must know the whereabouts 
of your colleagues? You must know how long they are to 
be away?’ 

‘Comrade Kolsianovich has been transferred to another 
Ministry.’ 

‘He hasn’t!’ I exclaimed in sheer disbelief. 

‘I must ask you not to excite yourself. . .’ 

‘I want permission to join Alexander Petrovich.’ 

‘If you’ll submit a written application—but I must warn 
you in all friendship ...’ 

‘I am prepared to take the consequences!’ 

The Minister looked at me for a bit and shook his head, 
saying: ‘You are a frail, spoiled woman with a bourgeois 
background. Do you want to risk your health?’ 

‘Why shouldn’t I?’ 

Slowly he rose to his feet, went to the bookshelf and fetched 
a book. Turning over the pages he said gently: ‘I’ll read you 
a poem by Pushkin . . .’ 

But the words were lost in a tangle of confused thoughts 
and feelings. I was aware of nothing but my utter exhaustion. 

2.5.1948. More Germans, some strangers, some familiar, have 
moved into the empty rooms of those who have been 
deported. Opinions and views vary as much as the food which 
simmers away in a quantity of saucepans on the communal 
kitchen stove. And their salaries vary as much as their food. 
The money Peter and I have to spend in a month is many 
times the amount many a family of four or five people has to 
manage on. The way we live, cheek-by-jowl and on such 
different levels, is bound to make for trouble, and I haven’t 
many friends—only those who can take Helmut’s higher 
salary as a matter of course and who understand that I am 
in the same boat as they are: deported, homeless and out¬ 
lawed. 
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Our acquaintances in Moscow, the reserved Fjedja 
Alexandrovich and his wife, for instance, have little sympathy 
for these frictions in the German camp. They are no better 
off at home: a flat and kitchen are shared by many people 
with widely differing incomes, yet they all get on well 
together. 

Besides, Fjedja has other worries. His young wife is expect¬ 
ing her first baby and they’ve set their hearts on getting it a 
proper layette—as good as German babies have. After all, 
one must be up-to-date! Of course nothing like this is to be 
had in the shops. I have been called in as a specialist, and 
after protracted negotiations with the manager of a small 
pram factory in the farthest corner of Moscow, persuaded 
him to build one like those we have in Germany. A seamstress 
is busy making the layette to my specifications. All my 
suggestions are accepted without a murmur. 

4 - 5 - J 94 ^- Peter and I are lying in the sun. Above our heads 
the breeze plays in the birch-leaves. The delicate green of the 
leaves, the black and white of the tree trunks and the misty 
blue of the sky remind me of a painting by Liebermann. The 
west wind tastes of home and smells of the sea. It seems to me 
like a message . . . 

6.5.1948. There is still no news from Alexander, and I wander 
despairingly about this unfamiliar camp, not daring to bother 
either my Russian or my German friends with my private 
concerns. All my letters to Alexander are returned with a 
note by the post office: ‘Not known here.’ 

I wrote to the Minister, and was sent for. 

In his antechamber I was given a warning. The interpreter 
held out my letter: ‘Do you really want me to translate this?’ 

When I left, the secretary remarked: ‘Are you tired of 
living?’ 

‘Yes, I am.’ 

7.5.1948. The general admiration for the much-maligned 
‘decadent bourgeois formalism’ of the West seems to be con- 
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siderable. Fjedja and his friends have promoted me to in¬ 
terior decorator, and asked me to rearrange their quarters. 

There was a great outcry when I suggested doing away 
with the bric-a-brac in the corner cabinet. Sacrosanct, too, 
are the dresser and the sideboard, however tasteless they may 
be. Bourgeois homeliness ranks above functional comfort. 
The small flat has to embody the idea of prosperity, it must 
be a picture of comfort, a bastion of illusion against the drab¬ 
ness of their robot-like existence, otherwise home is no home 
and one must go out as so many of the others do. 

In spite of my liking for the young people, I have to ration 
my visits since the Party keeps a watchful eye on us Germans 
and limits any friendships we may have with Russians. 
Fjedja is often sarcastic about the rigidity of a system which 
stops foreigners from seeing the best qualities of the country 
and its people. ‘That’s not rigidity, Fjedja,’ I said. ‘It’s 
because they don’t trust their own people any more than they 
do foreigners.’ 

‘It’s just silly stubbornness!’ Fjedja retorted. ‘They don’t 
see a person for what he is, they take it for granted that he is 
an envoy from the evil West.’ 

‘Why do your MWD people only get former Nazis as 
collaborators?’ I wanted to know. ‘They don’t dare to 
approach anti-fascists. At least I have never heard of them 
doing so.’ 

‘Don’t let’s go into this any further, it won’t do either of us 
any good. You’ve got eyes in your head,’ said Fjedja, ‘and 
it must be pretty obvious to you that whenever two people in 
this country are together, one of them is always an informer.’ 

I 3 - 5 - I 94 8- The last party to the island is to leave Moscow on 
June the sixteenth. I shan’t mind leaving now. Besides, Peter 
is so much better and we have managed to survive the winter. 
Will it be our last in Russia, I wonder? 

The snow disappeared a long while ago, and the roads are 
dry. The lightest wind blows clouds of dust into your face. 

At the Works, I am invariably fobbed off by the Party 
pundits with the same excuses and the same empty phrases. 
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I can’t help thinking that they’ve all been issued with hand¬ 
books on the art of hedging. The same rooms, the same 
questionnaires, the same setup everywhere. 

Every entrance is guarded by a woman in a dark military 
blouse and skirt, a pistol in the holster of her leather belt. 
One of them knows me and always gives me a friendly nod. 
If I am kept waiting, she tells me about her life. Her husband 
was killed, her two children are being looked after by her 
mother. In her spare time she knits head-scarves, and she 
showed me one. It was like gossamer with a rather intricate 
pattern. She sells them in the market on Sundays, holding 
them over her arm to save the licence money for a stall. She 
also tells me about her flowers which grow in such profusion 
that there isn’t enough room for them on her small window¬ 
sill. She has a nice pair of hands, and I can imagine them 
growing flowers and knitting—'but shooting? Noticing my 
inquiring glance at her pistol, she said, ‘We have shooting 
practice every fortnight, and I am a first-class shot, much 
better than some of my comrades.’ 

25.5.1948. There hasn’t been a cloud in the sky for weeks! 
The budding trees are grey with dust already. 

This morning we heard for the first time from our col¬ 
leagues in America. The gist of it is that some of the women 
find it difficult to get acclimatized and to adapt themselves 
to their new surroundings. It’s terribly hot, they have no 
domestic staff and their outings are limited. The Germans 
mistrust each other and the Americans in their turn distrust 
the Germans. Wernher von Braun counts as little at his 
Works as Helmut does over here. Their brains are picked, 
but personalities are not taken into account. Well, this sort 
of thing has ceased to upset ud. 

As I lie sleepless at nights, I keep on turning over in my 
mind a problem which I have been brooding on for years 
and which is now the concern of the whole world, the prob¬ 
lem, that is, of science, politics and war. It is the blind 
obsessionalism with which the scientist pursues his ideas that 
has made him the tool of the State. If the scientists were not 
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so utterly engrossed by their work, the atom bomb would not 
have been dropped on Hiroshima. If emotions as well as 
reason had played their part, if it hadn’t been only the 
achievement that mattered no rocket would ever have been 
fired against England. How dare the men complain that the 
State is not interested in their human qualities, only in their 
scientific qualities which are being exploited for purposes 
they don’t approve of and never had in mind? I remember 
the lawsuit Himmler filed against Wernher von Braun, 
Riedel and Helmut because they were overheard saying at 
parties: ‘Where else are we to get funds for our work if not 
from the armed forces? War has to serve science!’ The same 
slogan was used by the atomic experts. Who was being taken 
in, the soldiers or the scientists? 

I don’t only blame the men, I also blame their wives, 
myself included. After all we readily accept the money and 
enjoy our improved standard of living, a standard of living 
which in the end will invariably mean death to others. 

I don’t want any more vodka, it makes you sleep too well. 

6.6.1948. We are off in ten days’ time and are doing nothing 
but shop and pack. The shops are amazingly well stocked 
with goods at the moment, good quality materials, pure silks 
for summer frocks as well as underwear. We are buying 
whatever we can get hold of, since such a wide choice is only 
to be found in the cities, and particularly in Moscow. At last 
there is also a good supply of pots and pans. Could it be that 
the production of aeroplanes is being reduced? I am very 
partial to these pots and pans, these frustrated bombers. 

9.6.1948. Once again, I enjoyed the ballet at the Bolshoi, and 
loved Ulanova’s sensitive performance in the ballet The 
Fountain of Bakhchisaray. Her movements were perfectly 
disciplined and in the death scene she defied all laws of 
gravity. The whole audience was deeply stirred and no one 
tried to hide their tears—one could have heard a pin drop! 
She is everyone’s favourite, including the powers-that-be at 
the Kremlin. 



Perhaps I shall never see Ulanova, the Bolshoi, Gorky 
Street, or Moscow again. Very slowly, I drove through the 
city which was bathed in the pale light of the moon. The 
engine hummed quietly away echoing the music in my ears 
as I slipped through the silent suburbs, past the wooden 
houses. Farewell Moscow! In spite of everything, you meant a 
great deal to me—a host of good friends—a city in which I 
quarrelled, laughed, wept, and pondered much. 

20.6.1948. For the past four days we have been slowly moving 
northwards through marsh and forest. The permanent way 
is laid over a corduroy road—a road made of logs laid trans¬ 
versely; soon we shall reach the end of the single-track line; 
then we shall be taken by boat across the huge Seliger lake 
to the island. 

The Island , Whitsun , 1948. Where the marshes come to an end 
and the huge lake begins, we detrained. 

A few Germans who had been allowed to meet us were on 
the boat from the island. Their welcoming smiles expressed 
pleasure (albeit with a trace of malice) at seeing us again and 
they were longing for all the news we could give them. 

Bleary-eyed and frozen, we staggered on board up a 
swaying gangplank. Exercise, and a great deal of talking 
soon warmed us up during the voyage. 

So great was our curiosity about the island that wc hardly 
noticed the dreaded barbed wire once we had landed. I think 
we were all too anxious to know what went on behind it. 

26.6.1948. The camp looks like an outsize toy village trans¬ 
planted from Germany—a German village set in Russian 
forests. There are flowers in the touchingly well-tended 
gardens and on the balconies, the windows are curtained and 
the washing on the lines is spotless. The girls do their shop¬ 
ping in dirndls. Even the Stalowaja is like any other German 
Works canteen, except that we have ssolianka (sauerkraut and 
fish) and borscht instead of rissoles and potato salad. At first 
sight, only a few banners, a solitary bust of Stalin and the 
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Russian inscription, ‘Salute to Our Victorious Nation’, on 
the gable of the club, remind you that you are in fact in 
Russia. 

1.7.1948. From one window of my flat I can see the Russian 
forest, from another the ‘main street’. Hardly any roads are 
made up, and any walk which doesn’t go round in a circle 
is over in half an hour. All the same, everyone makes a brave 
pretence of Sunday afternoon strolls and paying calls, and 
some of the women even deck themselves out in hats, high- 
heels and handbags. There is a striking difference between 
the old residents and the new arrivals, between the ‘Islanders’ 
and the ‘Muscovites’. The Islanders wear suits and dresses 
that are identical in pattern and materials. The Muscovites 
are still trying to keep up appearances, though I wonder how 
long it will be before they too become indifferent. 

Ulli, smutty-nosed and clad in rompers, is screaming 
outside. She has been scrapping -with her friend over some 
carrots. At least there is no danger of indifference in this 
quarter! 

5. 7.1948 . Last night, the Umpfenbachs came to see us. Jochen, 
who had been deputizing for Helmut in Moscow during the 
past few weeks, had only unpleasant things to report. 
Korogoljovski, one of the Russian colleagues, had worked out 
a rocket project of his own, and was likely to try and get it 
passed by the Scientific Council. However, he would need 
Germans to work with him and has already had a good 
snoop through the German records. If the ambitious Koro¬ 
goljovski, who was badly stung by the German success in 
Moscow, succeeds, he will grab any Germans he can get and 
thinks he needs. Once his project is approved, he is sure to 
be able to persuade Ustinov, the Minister, to let him have 
some people from our group. Helmut was very angry when 
he heard about it. The project itself leaves him cold—it’s no 
good anyway. But he feels responsible for our group whose 
efficient working he wants to turn to good use in his negotia¬ 
tions with the Russians over ways of working, salaries and 



our eventual return home. Very few of the Germans 
appreciate this point. Dr Holzman suggested that it would be 
best to let the Russians carry on in their own sweet way—we 
were more likely to get home if we remained strictly passive. 

Jochen is of a different opinion: ‘If we let Korogoljovski 
have his own way, he’ll grab all the best people for himself 
and we shall be turned into mere drudges, or, at best, walking 
technical handbooks. Besides, I don’t feel like working on this 
impetuous Muscovite’s rubbish. I proved to him ages ago 
that his plan of simply building a longer A-4 and providing 
it with a more powerful thrust won’t materially increase the 
range . . .’ 

Jochen’s new ideas simply had to be discussed—we women 
had ceased to exist. Ruth automatically took up her knitting 
and the two gluttons for work became intoxicated with their 
ideas. They propose to build a better test-stand, suitable for 
tests with the new ‘combustion device’. 

20.7.1948. The sky over the island has been a clear blue for 
days. The air vibrates with the heat and the woods are bone- 
dry. The horizon is never without a cloud of smoke. A fire 
on this island would be the last straw! 

The nights are so light that we hardly need the dim 
electricity generated by a traction engine. We are making 
use of these light nights to build a tennis court. Every night 
at eight a group of keen players sets to work. First they had 
to fell the trees and then flatten the site. We women have the 
job of riddling the soil and mixing it with two kinds of sand 
brought in from the woods. Everything is done by hand, 
mixers are things in another world. We look filthy, dirtier 
than even the dirtiest piglets—only outdone by the Russians 
who till their fields with rakes and spades. 

§.8.1948. The days are quickly getting shorter and the 
evenings are turning very cool. All the same, the tennis court 
is making good progress. After work we often collect in 
groups and sit about for a long time. Musical and literary 
evenings are very popular. 
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Helmut has told me of a most unpleasant conference he 
had with the heads of departments. The conference was held 
at the Institute, a light, flat-roofed building where the 
specialists have installed themselves, and the discussion was 
heated. It seems impossible to separate business and pleasure 
on this island. The reproaches which Helmut had to listen 
to this lime were simply the result of gossip, and the men 
who gave voice to them were merely the mouthpieces of their 
wives. I tried to make Helmut see this, but he thought I was 
being unfair. So I told him what had happened to me at the 
village store the other day. I had spent a few hundred roubles 
on tinned food—which happens to be in good supply just 
now—and champagne, vodka and a few other odds and ends, 
when a woman standing nearby remarked: ‘It’s easy for 
those who sell their compatriots to the Russians to live in 
style. 5 It’s particularly mean when one thinks of Helmut’s 
unceasing efforts to get the best for our group. 

28.8.1Q48. Today, we formally opened our tennis court. After 
two hours we had worn holes in the ground and had to tread 
like fairies so that in the end our game of tennis turned into a 
mock ballet. We collapsed at last on our home-made benches, 
helpless with laughter, no less at the sight of our friends 
who were looking over the fence. For only those who helped 
with the building of the tennis court are allowed to use 
it. 

3.g.ig48. One of the Islanders has told me what it was like 
here at the beginning. The water had to be taken from the 
lake, since the pumping station did not work. The sewage 
system did not work either. Nor were supplies organized 
properly, which meant that one had to trust to luck and to 
one’s initiative in getting hold of milk and food for the 
children. Only the Russian convicts were well organized, 
for they broke into a different place every night. One of the 
Islanders had his whole room ransacked whilst he slept on 
blissfully, and a hatchet left on his pillow in return for his 
hospitality. Another Islander, who was lugging his trunk from 



the harbour to his billets, put it down for about five minutes’ 
rest and suddenly saw it disappear into the thicket nearby, 
as if drawn by a magnet. These stories were told to me, the 
Muscovite, with all the pride of the pioneer. What remained 
unsaid, however, was: ‘That’s the way we lived whilst you 
people in Moscow had a good time.’ 

I should feel exactly the same if I were an old-established 
resident. 

10.9.1948. The days are still bathed in a golden light. The 
woods are full of mushrooms, cranberries and bilberries and 
deep, soft moss which the elk live on. The other morning, 
one of them came swimming along with her young one. 
Walking alone in the woods, I’ve often found myself suddenly 
confronted with one of these massive creatures looking at me 
with its dark impenetrable eyes, taking my thoughts back to 
a primeval era. 

But a friend of Helmut’s had a less happy experience. He 
adored the forest, and always took a daily walk in its green 
and mossy solitudes. Indeed it had become such an institu¬ 
tion that the elk seemed to suspect an enemy in him. One 
evening his extremely unathletic figure was seen sprinting 
down the rise pursued by an enormous beast. For some 
mysterious reason, it had felt that its sovereign rights were 
being encroached upon, and in another moment or two 
would have trampled down the ‘specialist’ without any 
consideration whatsoever for his qualifications, personal or 
scientific. 

We couldn’t help laughing, enjoying as one does the 
spectacle of someone clse’s misfortune, and somebody re¬ 
marked: ‘The animal has a sure instinct. It is nature rebelling 
against applied science.’ 

20-9-1948. The days are drawing in and we now have to do 
without our evening game of tennis. There are discussions 
after working hours, mainly about the new project. Reports 
grow more and more voluminous, everything has to be 
reported to Moscow in the smallest detail, even how a formula 
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is being used, and all on special regulation forms. The follow¬ 
ing ditty is making the round amongst us: 

Everything is secret here, 

And secrets are a bore, 

Secret is even the formula 
That two by two make four. 

15.10.1948. The first snow has fallen. In Germany the woods 
are now resplendent in their autumnal colouring and the 
leaves rustle underfoot. 

90.10.1948. Today it’s freezing and there is an almost brittle 
quality about the cold. The inland lake on the island is frozen 
over and a few enterprising people are skating already. It’s a 
wonderful sensation to fly over the whole expanse of it and 
be able to sit at the warm stove afterwards, feeling pleasantly 
tired and yet exhilarated. 

4.11.1948. The Russian in charge of our island has his own 
interpretation of the rule that Germans—for their own 
‘protection’—may only go out with an escort. He’d much 
rather we didn’t leave the island at all, and only provides an 
escort in the most urgent cases. Anybody who wants to go to 
the mainland has to enter his or her name on a list. There 
were forty names on that list the very first day. Quite 
arbitrarily, he allowed fifteen to go. Helmut complained to 
him about it and, when he managed at last to get him to the 
point, the old boy grinned and said: ‘You, Mr Grottrup, can 
have an escort at your disposal at any time, of course.’ To 
which Helmut retorted: ‘I am not speaking for myself, but 
■on behalf of the Collective.’ 

‘Just give me the names of your best assistants and I shall 
be only too pleased to help these gentlemen at any time.’ 

He was tiying his best to sound Helmut out; though he 
was to some extent speaking as one member of the privileged 
■class to another—in this so-called classless society—he was 
also hoping to make something for himself on the side. In 
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any case, his attempt at bribery failed, which must have 
secretly astonished him. 

That evening we had a heated conversation about ‘all this 
damned corruption here!’ The men started to drink and now 
and then a female hand reached for a glass. I told the story 
of how, when I hadn’t been long in Moscow, I had discovered 
a shocking case of cheating and was reproved for it instead 
of praised as I had expected. 

It had all happened like this: As Helmut’s wife, and the 
First Lady of the camp, I had been asked by a prominent 
Russian to inspect the billeting arrangements for some of our 
German workers. We duly went there and the Russian who 
had taken me saw to it that we were served with an opulent 
breakfast of caviar and champagne. 

‘Does everybody here get such a good breakfast?’ I asked 
pointedly. 

‘But we are not everybody,’ he replied with a smile of 
bland naivete. 

During the tour of inspection a number of women com¬ 
plained about the bad food and hygiene; the watery soups, 
skimmed milk and dirty crockery. That made me decide to 
have lunch in the canteen with my escort and the manager. 

Accordingly, about one o’clock, I pretended that I was 
very hungry and asked the two men to take me for a quick 
snack in the canteen. My escort suggested having our meal 
served in the conference room, and the housing manager 
invited us to his flat, but I insisted on the canteen and got my 
way in the end. 

The borscht served to us in the canteen was quite good and 
had large dollops of cream floating on it. But I was not going 
to be hoodwinked as easily as all that! Off I went to the next 
table, snatched a plate of soup from under the nose of an 
astonished German, replaced it with my own, and bore it 
off to my important Russian friend who proceeded to drink 
it himself, with a growing look of disgust. The outcome of it 
all was the immediate dismissal of the cook and his assistant. 
Though I was pleased, the same couldn’t be said of my escort 
who looked very put out. 
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When we left at the end of the day we passed the two cooks 
on the way to the station laden with heavy suitcases and 
boxes. On the train we found ourselves in the same compart¬ 
ment with them. Before long, I noticed something seeping 
through the luggage rack. It was butter coming out of the 
cook’s suitcase! Indignantly, I pointed this out to my com¬ 
panion and demanded an immediate inquiry. 

This was his attitude: T have dismissed this man for his 
inefficiency. If he were accused of stealing as well he’d be 
sent to prison for ten years. I don’t want to be responsible for 
that. As it is, it will take a few weeks before he’ll be able to 
get another job and, in the meantime, he can sell the stolen 
butter on the market and live on the proceeds. After all, I’ve 
got a conscience of my own!’ 

'A conscience!’ I exclaimed. ‘A conscience that connives 
at stealing which other people suffer for!’ 

‘I don’t connive at anything, I merely care for people. I 
wish you wouldn’t go on so about the education of mankind.’ 

‘But Lenin . ..’ I interposed. 

‘Lenin carried out a revolution for the benefit of the pro¬ 
letariat. It’s up to us now to govern the masses for the benefit 
of our country. Try and think that out.’ 

My vis-a-vis was silent, his dark eyes staring beyond me. 
Suddenly he leaned towards me and whispered: ‘God is on 
the side of the righteous and not the mighty.’ 

1j.11.1g48. Everything is embedded in deep snow. The forests 
look wonderful, unique in their white splendour. The cold¬ 
ness of our flat in the morning is pretty unique too. Getting in 
wood and warming the place is our first task; then comes the 
cooking. Our meals lack variety: frozen potatoes, cab¬ 
bage and carrots, carrots and cabbage. This morning I 
decided to have a goulasch. At nine o’clock I took a hatchet 
to the shed and hacked off a piece of frozen meat. By eleven 
o’clock when it was defrosted, I realized that it was almost 
all bones. So it had to be cabbage soup again. My stove, 
bearing the proud inscription ‘made in Gorodomlia’, is 
incredibly primitive, constructed of clay and stones. Whilst 



I was struggling with this monstrosity, I could hear the 
unmistakable swishing sounds of firing tests. Every time they 
do this tons of ioo-proof spirit arc burnt. I could do with the 
money spent on these tests, or rather, I could do with some 
toilet-paper and a properly working geyser. I’d much rather 
have windows which shut properly, I’d like some decent shoes 
for the children, and not to have to queue up for small trifles. 
There comes a time when one can’t bear it any longer. ‘What 
—cabbage again?’ was the general outcry at lunch. Helmut 
was busy making calculations on the edge of the table. I 
pointed out to him that he was not setting a good example, 
but all I got in reply was an absent-minded glance and a 
remark about a fully automatic test-stand which controlled 
the various stages of combustion. 

3.12.1948. The Advent wreath is up again and everyone is 
busy making things. Sheets are turned into blouses for the 
children, a gnarled twig becomes a swizzle-stick and an 
unravelled jumper is made into a scarf and gloves. 

All is peaceful secretiveness. Small things like lacquer and 
paints, multi-coloured yarns, knitting needles and the 
Christmas tree decorations have suddenly become important. 
But the most important thing is the realization that the 
pleasure of giving comes from love and imagination rather 
than a full purse. 

26.12.1948. The peace of Christmas didn’t last for more than a 
few days. Helmut, Umpfenbach, Albrig, Blass, Wolff and 
Hoch went to Moscow where the Scientific Council is in 
session again. They left with our blessing and requests for 
all sorts of vital odds and ends. They will need our blessing 
since the members of the Scientific Council know exactly 
what they are after: simply constructed rockets with a wide 
range. Only if the project is approved will they continue to 
provide the money eaten up by our Collective. Mr Ustinov, 
the Minister, is paying out half a million roubles to the 
German Collective for salaries alone and he has to account 
to the Soviet Council for the money. These half-million 
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roubles are only a fraction of the amount required by our 
working team if it is to be productive. The Minister has to 
carry his burden of responsibility and our men have theirs, 
for who knows what might not happen if the project is not 
approved. Russia is a vast country—-just as big for Ustinov 
as for us—and labour is in demand everywhere—Vorkuta 
included. The Russians, of course, wouldn’t dream of sending 
us home. 

We were all very homesick over Christmas. And yet it was 
a much nicer Christmas than last year’s in Moscow. We gave 
the children a doll and a wooden railway as well as a few 
glittering trifles—all homemade. Our greatest joy was the 
candles which we had somehow managed to get. Their festive 
gleam was as familiar as ever as I read out the Christmas 
story: ‘And she brought forth her first-born son . . .’ 



1949 


10.1.1949. There was nothing else to drink to on New Year’s 
Eve but our country and our dear ones at home. Everything 
else is so uncertain that one dare not even hope any more. 
It’s the first time in my life that I have been forced to live in 
close daily contact with people who are not of my choosing. 
Apart from the specialists who are obsessed by their work, 
few of us have much in common except the desire to return 
home. Apart from anything else, there is the eternal dif¬ 
ference in salaries: quite a few have financial worries. They 
can’t afford to pay the prices charged on the market, and all 
the island store .can offer at present is bread, stale biscuits 
and now and again some butter. As to accommodation, the 
less said about it the better. Families of three share one room 
and two families share a two-room flat. At this rate about 
six people share one kitchen. Therefore, it’s not surprising 
that feelings run high and the billets are hotbeds of intrigue 
and jealousy. Added to this, there is the constricted space, the 
constant running about in circles round the twelve houses, 
the Institute, and the Club. The snow in the wood is so deep 
that you can only ski in it. I am in a permanent state of 
claustrophobic anxiety. 

Our husbands have returned from Moscow. Their visit 
has been a complete success and yet Helmut isn’t satisfied. 
He is annoyed about the project put forward by the Russians 
at the conference. All they had done was quite coolly to 
incorporate the controls, removable nose and the exhaust 
mechanism from the German model. A further cause of 
exasperation was the bonuses distributed by the Russians; 
typically, they fixed the amount and would not listen to 
Helmut’s protests. Yet, when the Germans complain to the 
Russian manager, they are told the same old story: ‘It’s 
Grottrup who has fixed it all.’ 
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The quota of the permitted weekly outings has been in¬ 
creased from twice to three or four times a week. Fifteen to 
seventeen people are allowed to go to Ostashkov at a time 
and those who have permission congregate at the gate so that 
their escort can take down their names, and then march in 
open file across the ice to the small town. Some of the escorts 
are tolerant and rely on our decency. As long as we all parade 
in a body at the sentry post we can walk about as we lik e. 
Others—particularly those who cannot even speak Russian, 
but some dialect of the Steppes—take great delight in making 
us feel their superiority and keep on tormenting us until they 
realize that unless they treat us properly they won’t get the 
price of a glass of vodka. Some of the Germans try to make 
up to these fellows, but they don’t gain much by stooping to 
their level. 

20.2.1949. Yesterday, we went to Ostashkov. For two hours 
we walked in the biting cold over frozen lorry tracks, led by 
our escorts in their big sheepskin coats and high walinkis, 
their caps pulled down over their ears, at a pace which 
seemed slow but was, in fact, too quick for us soft Central 
Europeans. 

Sometimes they reminded us of bears with their forward 
loping gait; but sometimes I thought of something very 
different—those forceful conquerors of the world, striding 
on top of the Russian pavilion at the 1937 World Exhibition 
in Paris. 

Nations with tendencies towards world domination don’t 
usually show much consideration for their own subjects. One 
of the islanders told me the following story: Last year when 
the lake was frozen over they tried it out by sending a lorry 
over to the mainland. The ice broke and the driver was 
drowned. It meant nothing to them except that the ice was 
not yet thick enough and a few days later the same test was 
repeated. 

The wide sled I was pulling slid from one side of the road 
to the other. My hands soon became numb and my head¬ 
scarf kept on coming off—somehow or other Russian women 



seem to be able to keep theirs in place for a whole day with¬ 
out any trouble. 

My nose was running, my skin burning and my eyes were 
sore. No wonder, since the temperature was below 40 degrees. 
When at last we reached our destination and walked along 
the streets, children shouted ‘Nazi’ or ‘Shit!’ after us. 
Probably the only German words they knew—relics of our 
German troops. 

Ostashkov was at one time the centre of the leather 
industry and the seat of many a wealthy monastery. Because 
of the anti-communist attitude of its inhabitants, in 1920 it 
incurred the disfavour of the Government; the community 
still gets no financial grants for rebuilding, or any extra food 
except what they manage to get by barter, i.e., the equivalent 
of the fish, potatoes, wheat and shoes they send to Kalinin, 
the main town of the district. Only one of the many original 
shoe factories is still working. At one time their products were 
sent out as far afield as the Caucasus and Central Europe. 
Nowadays, though the factory is working day and night, the 
output is very small. There is a shortage of skilled labour, 
the tannic acid is rotten and the dressing process, from the 
raw skin to the final product (the famous morocco leather) 
which at one time took months, has been so shortened in 
order to comply with new production targets that the leather 
is often marked ‘reject’ before it leaves the factory. Yet this 
factory more or less provides a living for Ostashkov, as the 
country people in the Kolkhoz are poorer than the poorest 
German peasant. 

The cobbled main streets of the town were laid by 
prisoners of war. A corduroy road, built by Germans during 
the war, which even lorries find difficult, leads to Kalinin. 
Almost the whole place is in ruins and there are no new 
buildings. Those churches which are still standing serve as 
bakeries, or a sauna —a bath-house—etc. Only a single church 
is still ‘working’. (Churches in Russia are not open, they are 
said to be ‘working’ for a certain period of hours, and the 
few priests have to live on charity.) The inside of the church 
is bare and derelict; there is no glass in the windows, and the 
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vestments of the clergy are as pitiful as the congregation is 
shabby. All this lends the Mass a defiant martyr-like 
character: a lonely, but by no means lost, outpost of Christen¬ 
dom. Here, I felt unshakeable faith and the power of 
mercy far more strongly than at the spectacular service at 
Zagorsk. 

While we were in the town our escorts kept well in the 
background and each of us was able to have a quick look 
round one or two of the shops and to report to the rest. I 
had a long shopping list, but could only cross off a few items. 
The meat was frozen hard. I invoked silent prayers that there 
wouldn’t be too many bones. Liver was cheap because the 
Russians don’t eat offal, and two carrots cost a rouble. As 
you can only get small quantities of everything—cabbage, 
onions, gherkins piecemeal, ajar of cranberries, potatoes per 
jug or bucket, it meant my running about from one shop to 
another with my shopping bags. We spent three hours in 
the market alone. I noticed that the women behind the stalls 
seemed to suffer far less from the cold than we did, although 
they had been offering their wares since half-past six in the 
morning and couldn’t move about much. Their red faces and 
swollen hands made no difference to their cheerfulness as 
they shouted ribald jokes to each other, giving the glad eye 
to the men who passed by doing their shopping and haggling 
about the price of two apples or a gherkin as persistently as 
the price of a goose or a cartload of hay. The townsmen still 
wore their old army coats, and people from the Kolkhozes 
were in ankle-length sheepskin coats. Caucasians and Gru- 
sinians were also amongst the crowd: tall, well-built men, 
with multi-coloured borders on their black sheepskin coats, 
their fox fur caps pushed well down on their sunburnt fore¬ 
heads. I watched one, laden with three cases of fruit and 
raisins, set out on his long trek to the markets in the north. 

Finally, we raided what few shops there were in search of 
children’s socks and walinkis, but there were none to be had. 
However, there were elastic and toothpaste which we were 
only too glad to take instead. Fresh supplies only come in 
twice a year and no one knows what they’ll be. 



The journey home against the wind, with the heavy sled 
behind me, was work for a mule. 

When at last we filed past the sentry post, the sweat frozen 
on our foreheads, and were counted like sheep, we still felt 
that we had come back to freedom—a freedom limited to 
four cubic kilometres. As I drank some hot tea and watched 
the children diving into my bags, I felt I was home 
again. 

On Saturdays and Sundays we either spend the time 
chopping wood or skiing, the latter a test for the foolhardy. 
Only narrow forest rides, often sloping sharply, have been 
freed of undergrowth. It all depends how good one is at 
balancing and downhill racing—accidents occur every week¬ 
end. Our energetic doctor tried to make the Management 
forbid the sport, but since some of our people as well as the 
Russian engineers take part in it she encountered some 
German-Russian opposition. Plans are afoot to start a joint 
sports group: with the Party’s blessing as sport is regarded 
as pre-military training. 

A group of woodchoppcrs hasn’t been started so far. Every¬ 
one has his own idea of how it should be done. There are 
those who will only chop wood with other men and a good 
supply of vodka near at hand, and others who like to do it 
with their wives, though this usually ends in a quarrel. The 
systematic stealing of trees is all part of the job. The wood 
the chief allows us, for which we have to pay through the 
nose, is damp and rotten, and the forest is an inexhaustible 
source of supply. The felling of trees has become an absorbing 
occupation and we take a sportsmanlike pride in not getting 
caught. 

20.3.1949. We have been to see the Commandant to complain 
about the meagre milk supplies. The bald-headed old ogre 
darted a sidelong glance at us and grunted, ‘Milk? Oh, yes, 
milk. But the Germans are stealing wood.’ 

We replied that we had come about the milk shortage. 

‘Summer is nearly here,’ he continued. ‘Do you still need 
all that wood?’ 
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We obstinately continued to talk about the milk shortage. 

‘Isn’t there enough milk in Ostashkov?’ he asked. 

‘We can’t possibly bring enough milk for five hundred 
people over here.’ 

‘Oh, I see, it’s milk you want?’ he exclaimed, as if the 
purpose of our visit had just become clear to him. 

‘Well yes, that’s why we came to see you.’ 

‘Hm,’ he cleared his throat. ‘Russia is a progressive 
country, a socialist country, a country where everything is 
well planned. The Kolkhoz which up to now delivered our 
milk supplies has been included in the new programme and 
has no milk to spare.’. 

We were left almost speechless as he went on: ‘Everything 
is controlled here, the timber industry, for example. You are 
from a capitalist country where eveiybody steals anything he 
can. What bad economy! And you have lost the war, eh? 
And now you think you can steal trees here as well? Well, 
that’s where you are wrong! The forests have been here for 
the last thousand years—they are not to be raided!’ 

‘We have no intention of raiding forests, but we do need 
milk,’ I said, trying to keep calm. 

‘Milk? If we didn’t have the woods, we’d have no houses.’ 
His eyes were slits as he gave each of us a piercing look. ‘You 
still have to learn a gr-r-reat deal.’ 

‘It’s milk we are talking about—are we to have some or 
not?’ I had to take a firm grip on myself. 

‘What? I am talking about the forest.’ 

‘We have come to see you because of our children, the 
babies in particular; they’ll die without their milk.’ 

‘Oh, babies, babies are a good thing. Our birth-rate is 
rising all the time. Why don’t you have more children?’ 

. . I beg your pardon?’ 

‘The glorious Soviet State won’t let children starve.’ He 
raised his voice. ‘Nobody starves here. Certainly children get 
their milk. All the children in the USSR get milk. We are not 
a capitalist state where children go hungry’—(again he 
leered at us)—‘where wood is pinched.’ 

‘Forgive me, but are we going to get some milk or not?' 
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‘Milk, oh yes, milk. Well, you had better go and talk to 
my deputy. 5 

The deputy in turn had to have a word with his chief; 
a list was drawn up and milk distributed accordingly. 

5.4.1949 . The Minister is supposed to come. The Minister will 
not be coming after all. The Minister is definitely coming . . . 
I wonder what he has got to say to us that is so important? 

8.4.1949. Ustinov is still stuck in Ostashkov, because he 
can’t get hold of a helicopter to bring him to the island. The 
ice can no longer bear cars. 

9.4.1949. The Minister and his entire staff have arrived on the 
island. All these dignitaries were brought over in low horse- 
drawn sleighs—the Russian all-purpose vehicle. Helmut 
came rushing in to put on his tie, and many a departmental 
head dashed home to get suitably dressed for the occasion. 
Now the men are sitting together at the Institute and what¬ 
ever is said today will be decisive for our immediate and more 
distant future. 

The day passed in speculation: wc only talked about one 
thing at the island store—whether we were going to get home 
or not. There is plenty of white bread, butter, salami, cereals 
and sugar in the store—the usual show to impress the 
visitors. The men who came with the Minister can now sec 
for themselves how well we live and how well we are looked 
after by the corrupt Commandant of the island. While 
Helmut was having long conferences with the Minister I 
went to the shop and bought some much-sought-after 
provisions. 

Helmut has a way of bringing up the subject of provisions, 
shortage of accommodation and of our return home at the 
end of every technical discussion. The one successful result of 
these tactics is that supplies in the store are ample every time 
a Commission turns up. Standing in the queue, I heard the 
wildest rumours. Some of the women, mostly the wives of 
men who don’t know what’s going on, declared, as they have 
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done so often before, that Helmut was selling out again to the 
Russians. These rumours were no news to me and it’s no good 
trying to dispute them. After all, we are all equally 
wrought up. 

As darkness set in, and Helmut had still not come home, 
the tension became so unbearable that I couldn’t think of 
anything better than to feed my tame woodmouse. 

Helmut and his colleagues returned at a very late hour. 
I could pick up something of the conversation going on in 
the next room and it told me everything: they are shortly 
to develop a rocket with a range of two thousand miles and 
carrying a working load of three tons. The last project 
envisaged a rocket with a range of just under six hundred 
miles, and Helmut had already worked on it while the 
reconstruction of the old V-2 was still in progress. Years are 
likely to pass before the new task is accomplished. 

I didn’t try to disguise my anger, nor did I mince my 
words once the men had left. I just couldn’t agree with 
Helmut’s opinion that the working out of such a project 
needn’t be a matter of years. After all, I had been there 
when the V-2 was developed at Peenemiinde and it had taken 
years before they could make the rocket go up two hundred 
miles or so, though they had all the necessary technical 
resources. Helmut’s point wrns that the basic simplicity of his 
new plan and the limited choice of materials actually made 
success more likely. The less complicated the better. He is 
dead against building ‘flying laboratories, they are far too 
vulnerable’ and this is his guiding principle in what he asks 
his colleagues to do. Economies will have to be made and at 
least a hundred different points simplified. 

18.4.1949. We are completely cut off, and have become a prey 
to the elements: the ice on the lake is thawing, which 
means no mail, no fresh meat and no milk. 

The dentist has discovered that I have an abscess on my 
jawbone. As soon as the ice disappears from the lake, I shall 
be able to go to the clinic at Ostashkov for an x-ray and for 
treatment; until then I am at the mercy of nature. 
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There is no question of sleep during these turbulent and 
stormy moonlight nights, the harbingers of spring. Outside 
the ice creaks and groans and the roar in the chimney makes 
you think that hell has been let loose. During these spring 
nights the Russian soul is reborn within me and I am imbued 
with a spirit of submission and tolerance. 

Helmut and his friends are in the room next door. They 
have got bored with their discussions on rockets, ranges and 
load-carrying cones. I heard the smash of a glass against the 
wall, and snatches of talk interspersed with Russian expres¬ 
sions and loud bursts of singing. Outside the elements rage; 
inside men are engrossed in such questions as order and 
freedom, atonement and guilt. 

28.4.^49. Icefloes are still drifting on the lake and piling up 
into shimmering castles on the shores. Nobody is allowed to 
leave the island, but the Russian workmen take no notice 
and continue going to the mainland. They cover the two 
miles to the town by leaping from icefloe to icefloe. Occasion¬ 
ally someone drowns. Nitchevo! 

Helmut hardly gets home at nights. He and his fellow- 
scientists are working on ten advance projects, amongst them 
two- or three-stage rockets with a predicted range of eighteen 
hundred miles, and they are also trying to work out how to 
build a one-stage rocket with this range. By attaching a 
second rocket to it at a later stage of the development, such 
a rocket would have an even longer range. But the final 
solution has not been found yet. Helmut spends whole nights 
racking his brains, very often in the company of Jochen and 
some of his other colleagues. At times they drink a tremen¬ 
dous lot and when I asked Helmut the reason for this, he 
replied: ‘I have only one thought in my head. It’s so awful, 
this single-mindedness. There are moments when I feel I 
simply can’t go on.’ This, I thought, was a good opportunity 
to remind him of the children. ‘Why don’t you spend some 
of your time with the children for a change?’, 

T don’t seem to be able to get away from rockets any 
more.’ 
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‘You are like someone who’s obsessed.’ 

‘I am beginning to think so myself.’ 

i '5•1 949 - This is a well-earned holiday, tired as we are after 
clearing the snow and cleaning up the roads. It is decreed 
that summer begins on the first of May and there is no 
argument about it! The snow which was still lying about, 
against all regulations, had to be shovelled up and taken to 
the woods along with anything that happened to be lying 
beneath it. Everything was well preserved, even towels 
which had been blown off the line by the wind. The 
women had to take over clearing the roads while the men 
were busy plaiting garlands to decorate the Institute on this 
great day. It tickled me to watch these eminent scientists 
twisting fir branches into graceful shapes; it was a sight I 
wouldn’t have missed for anything. 

12.5.IQ4Q. Today, an old Russian woman, Marusja, told me 
a story which I wanted to write down at once, because with 
its charming Russian simplicity it combines mysticism and 
reality, past and present. 

I had asked her why the Russians were hardly ever seen 
walking along the shore in the evenings. Wide-eyed, and 
with a crafty and secretive look, she said: ‘Because they are 
haunted.’ 

‘Haunted?’ I asked incredulously. 

‘Yes, haunted,’ she affirmed, crossing herself three times. 
‘When they closed the hermitage on this island in 1926 and 
evacuated the monks, one of them refused to leave the place 
that he had grown fond of. He drowned himself in the lake 
rather than live in exile. Now his lonely'soul haunts the 
swamps at night ready to seize on people to share its black 
solitude.’ Again Marusja made the sign of the Cross. 

‘But this is nonsense, Marusja!’ 

‘Nonsense?’ She sounded rather hurt by my incredulity. 
‘You know Fedja, don’t you? Well, he’s an open-minded, 
intelligent person—a party member, even—an engineer—• 
well, he has a motor-cycle. The other evening, on his way 
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home past the marshes’—she hesitated and again made the 
sign of the Cross—‘his motor-bike stopped.’ 

‘Well, this happens in Germany, too!’ 

‘Listen!’ Marusja continued. ‘Fedja had a good look to 
see whether there was anything wrong, but there was 
nothing. Yet when he wanted to push it home someone was 
holding on to it—he just couldn’t get it to move—and 
Fedja is a strong man! So he just left it there and ran home.’ 
Again the old woman made the sign of the Cross. 

I began telling Helmut this story, but he said, absent ly, ‘I 
think if we abandon the old conservative form of the V-2, it 
may be quite possible to reach a range of nearly two thousand 
miles. Albring and Wolff are trying to work out what the 
chances are at this very moment. Jochen is to build the 
driving mechanism for it and I must discuss the plan with 
him.’ I called after him that he should take care not to be 
eaten up by the island ghost. 

The sun is scorching and today I took advantage of this 
and found a nice spot for bathing in the nude and lazing 
about behind the sign marked ‘Restricted Area’. On week¬ 
days, none of our menfolk are about, and actually there is 
nothing extraordinary about naked bathing in Russia. 

This is how we spend our time, lying about and dozing 
in the sun. If there is nothing else we can call our own, at 
least time belongs to us, and it weighs heavily on our hands. 
As I lay in the sun I watched the ants going about their work 
and remembered that they are supposed to be incapable of 
relaxation. You can’t imagine an ant laughing. They must 
be just as obsessed by their work as our husbands, who think 
of nothing but conquering space and who have forgotten 
how to laugh. 

Whilst I pondered over this, the wife of our technical chief 
appeared with her child. I tried to make myself as unobtru¬ 
sive as possible in the sandy hollow. She undressed quite near 
me, went to the water and had a wash. All at once I lost my 
shyness and made myself comfortable again in my sandy pit. 
She recognized me, looked startled, looked me up and down 
and then looked at herself. Our mutual astonishment gave 
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way to irresistible laughter! We were just two women, both 
mothers. We got together and had a good grumble about 
our husbands, and the rotten bread on the island, We talked 
of Moscow and Berlin. She was just as enthusiastic about 
Berlin as I was about Moscow. Two women, one world an d 
one fate. She tried to console me. ‘You will have to put up 
with it,’ she said, gazing into the far distance where the 
horizon met the arching sky. ‘Everything comes to an end in 
time. And what then?’ A wagtail was cutting capers on the 
shore, a fish was moving in the reeds, the warm breeze 
carried to us the swishing sound of a new test. The sun beat 
down on us and we smiled. A sentry passed and looked away. 
Outlined against the sun, I could see his gun sticking up 
above his shoulders. 

i6.6.ig4g. I have a great deal of time on my hands and spend 
it going to the beach, playing tennis or repairing the court, 
reading or gossiping with friends. Helmut, on the other hand, 
finds the days too short, and the nights not long enough. An 
idea has got hold of him. A completely new form of the 
rocket is to be developed. He bolts his lunch; there just 
isn’t time. The evenings are spent at the Umpfenbachs. 
I asked what it was that had so completely captivated 
him. 

‘It’s the idea of breaking with the old tradition, even with 
conventional exterior design. Tradition won’t get us any¬ 
where here. I want to get away from the classical shape of the 
rocket—I’m just beginning to work out the details. Apart 
from that we are also working on other suggestions, though I 
consider the conical shape of the rocket the best, and, 
fundamentally, the only possible solution.’ 

‘Does this mean that it’s going to be absolutely different 
from your work at Peenemiinde?’ 

‘Yes, it does. The circumstances are so different here—it’s 
unavoidable. You know that in Germany I’d already got 
together an entirely new group of scientists who had never 
been to Peenemunde? What an advantage that now turns 
out to be!’ 
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‘But,’ I interjected, ‘you used to say that it was easy for 
Braun whose assistants were used to working on rockets.’ 

‘It won’t be easy for Wernher von Braun to explore new 
avenues. We are unencumbered, and men like Wolff, 
Albring, Magnus and Umpfenbach are irreplaceable. I am 
sure we’ll succeed with this new venture.’ 

‘What if the Russians don’t approve of this daring project?’ 

‘Don’t underestimate the Russians,’ he said. ‘Their ballis¬ 
tics is based on a long-standing tradition, and they know a 
great deal about it. The Russians are sure to agree to the new 
project. I must be off now. I’m meeting Cocrman at the 
Umpfenbachs; we still require a few measuring instruments. 
Good night.’ 

I am frightened. What’s going to happen if the Russians 
decide to have Helmut certified, or envelop him in such 
secrecy that we’ll never return home? After all, a rocket with 
a range of two thousand miles can be let loose over the whole 
of Europe—a load of three tons! Now and then one hears 
rumours of atom bombs. Ardenne, the well-known atom 
scientist, is also in this sinister country where one German 
group knows nothing about what the others are doing. The 
rumours which leak through arc not always pleasant. 

A steamer arrives every morning and disgorges an ever- 
increasing number of Russian engineers, technicians, skilled 
workmen and builders. The engineers want to move to the 
island with their wives, as they find the daily trip by steamer 
a waste of time, so they have begun building accommodation 
for them. I often watch the working parties and am amazed 
at the women who don’t seem to mind the hard labour. The 
brickwork is left bare, the window-frames are crooked and 
the lintels of the doors are already showing wide cracks. The 
floorboards, too, are made from unseasoned wood and will 
soon be warped. But these new houses are going to have 
central heating, running water and wes, and can therefore 
be included amongst the modern buildings on Moscow’s 
building plan. 


5.7-1949. A technical commission has been to the island. They 
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took with them the rough blueprints and plans for the new 
project. Helmut thinks that he will soon be summoned to 
Moscow. What’s going to happen? Helmut, inveterate 
optimist that he is, spoke of success. What does success mean? 
Is it a success if we have to stay on here any longer? Our views 
on that differ a great deal. Helmut has his work. I have only 
time. Time to queue up, time to lie in the sun, time to cook 
the cabbage which is so cheap and plentiful. To vary our 
diet, we have started a garden which will yield some beans 
and cucumbers and other vegetables. Lettuces shoot up to 
enormous heights these light summer nights and I have stuck 
the leanest and tallest of them into vases. 

The familiar swish! from the test-stands is always swirling 
in my ears as it had done ever since 1939 when I arrived in 
Peencmtinde for the first time. Digging the clay soil of the 
garden I could hear it quite clearly; I heard it when I was 
changing my little boy’s nappies, and I could still hear it 
lying awake at nights. My ear became so trained to it that 
I was able to recognize the various stages of combustion, and 
was even able to tell if a test had been successful. Now I can 
hear the pleasant and regular sound again while I am weed¬ 
ing the garden. After a bit the noise stops but its absence 
didn’t make my cabbages grow any quicker, nor my potatoes 
any larger. In fact, my crop looks rather anaemic. Since the 
sun is blazing down and the products of my garden only 
sadden me, I’ve decided to take the children to the beach. 
Helmut won’t be home for lunch, anyway—a successful test 
always calls for a few bottles of vodka. 

28.7.1949. We live surrounded by water, there is even an 
inland lake, but we have no drinking water. The water from 
the tap comes out dirty, full of seaweed and tiny animals. 
When we are thirsty—and we almost always are—we drink 
champagne, which is fairly cheap, but which not all the 
Germans can afford. The atmosphere is still very tense and 
unpleasant: Helmut has no power to raise individual salaries 
so as to adjust the gap between the top and the lowest salaries, 
although he is trying his best to persuade the Russians to do 
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so. Just now he is with the Commandant again to try and get 
some of his demands for the Collective put through. 

I went to see my friend Liddy, who was a mathematician 
at the Institute at one time and married her German col¬ 
league C. I disturbed the peace of this evening by wondering 
whether we were doing right to build rockets for the Russians. 
C. didn’t react, except with a hint that a direct refusal would 
be as good as suicide. 

What is one to do? Helmut is not only a rocket specialist, 
he carries a great deal of responsibility. He is a German and 
just as keen on returning home as everybody else. 

Helmut joined us after his call on the Commandant, 
furious, as usual. Before Helmut had had a chance of putting 
forward his complaint, the old man had started grumbling 
about the Germans, saying, for instance, that newly-planted 
apple trees had been damaged by German children. 

‘I am not here to act as a nursemaid,’ Helmut grumbled. 
‘It’s bad enough to have to be responsible for getting the sick 
into hospital, seeing that our people have enough to eat and 
a place to live—not that the Russians don’t, in fact, do what 
they want, anyway. On top of it all I am supposed to develop 
a new rocket. The Russians want a detailed plan and are 
rushing me, as usual. I must say, I’m beginning to lose 
interest.’ 

‘There’s one big mistake the Russians are making,’ C. put 
in. ‘They should let us move about freely.’ 

Helmut thought this unreasonable: ‘I hear that a watchful 
eye is kept on the Germans who are with Wernher von Braun 
in the USA, and it’s the same with the atom specialists. 
Tliis is the last place—isn’t it?—where we should expect to 
be allowed to come and go freely—in a country where every¬ 
one mistrusts each other. The fact is that to the politicians 
we scientists are no more than pawns in their strategic bid 
for power. I’m even pretty certain that the idea of getting us 
to develop a rocket with a range of two thousand miles was 
planned in Moscow ages ago, and the order simply given to 
us after we had all been got together.’ 

‘Since we shall never know what the Russians are up to,’ 
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I said, ‘hadn’t we better make up our minds how to get the 
best we can out of it? It’s a pretty awful prospect to have to 
spend our lives behind barbed wire.’ I was thinking of the 
children. 

Helmut didn’t agree. He feels that he is responsible for the 
five hundred Germans as well as for his family: ‘Unless our 
position is improved, this will be the last undertaking I shall 
work on. Either we all stick together so that I can put forward 
demands to the Russians, or—well, if we don’t I can’t stand 
the responsibility.’ 

Knowing Helmut’s obstinacy only too well, I felt very 
anxious: ‘You are bound to end up in Siberia,’ I said. 

We went on discussing the thing endlessly. I He awake at 
night, troubled by uncertainty and recurrent scruples. The 
question that preoccupies me is: ‘Is it right to build rockets?’ 

5.8.ig4g. Anni, my indispensable Anni, has got married to an 
engineer from our Collective. Because none of us can get 
married—that is to say, registered—at the Russian Registry 
office at Ostashkov, it was Helmut’s duty—one more among 
his many others!—to act as registrar and we gave a small 
reception at home. 

I can’t manage the housework on my own. This small 
Russian four-room house makes more work than a ten-room 
house in Germany. I appfied for a Russian domestic help 
and after two days Ruva appeared. With a friendly smile on 
her face, she proceeded to use birch twigs and sand on my 
floors which I had carefully polished with shoe-cream, trying 
hard to preserve its colour on which I pride myself—for most 
houses here have raw floorboards with wide cracks. The 
advantage of these is that the dirt can be brushed straight 
into the cracks; on the other hand, you can’t get rid of the 
bugs. Nothing upsets Ruva though, not the bugs, nor the 
tiny fish in the water tap, nor the total collapse of the kitchen 
stove. Ruva has two small children who are looked after by a 
neighbour during the day because the criche on the island is 
too expensive. Ruva’s husband gets drunk from time to time, 
and if she catches him Hke that she just hits him on the head 



with a big stick and carries him home. We take a fiendish 
delight in pointing out such striking evidence of emancipation 
to our husbands. Sometimes, Ruva comes to work covered 
with bruises—a counter-demonstration of male equality. 

14.8.ig^g. A technical commission has announced its forth¬ 
coming visit. I have a good idea what they are coming for: 
to discuss the conical rocket with Helmut. I have stopped 
caring one way or the other. Helmut is hardly ever in, and it 
sometimes seems to me that I am dealing with a madman. 
I find it easy to get carried away by launching tests and tests 
carried out on the range, but I suspect it must be something 
you are born with to be able to get excited over plans which 
are tried out in the laboratory, in a wind-tunnel and on a 
small test-stand. 

The fact that the commission is coming means nothing 
more to us housewives than that we shall be given a choice of 
provisions and consumer goods at the store. 

I can’t get worked up about anything any more. Alexander 
has written to me from a distant country and I keep reading 
his letter over and over again. I know the ending by heart: 
‘Perhaps I expected too much of life. Perhaps it wasn’t the 
right moment for us, or perhaps it’s just fate. You know too 
much about the development of this weapon—it’s unlucky 
that it is of such overwhelming military importance. We are 
all given our niche in life and have to try and fit in. Try to 
bear your burden. Be brave and, in spite of everything “Ati 
revoir ”!’ 

My niche at this moment is in the store queuing for salami. 
That too is life! 

22.10.1g4g. It’s three years ago today since we were sent to 
Russia. Today Helmut was at last given the task of develop¬ 
ing the R-14 rocket for which our home life has been sacri¬ 
ficed. The past few weeks have been a physical as well as a 
nervous strain for him; the insoluble problem of what to do 
is written all over his face. The great Ustinov himself 
honoured us with a visit. But you can’t quieten your con- 
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science with honours, at least a man like Helmut can’t. He 
asked the Minister how much longer we would have to stay 
in Russia—‘Until you and your entire Collective can fly to 
Berlin by rocket.’ I have lost my sense of humour and can 
only take such cryptic remarks seriously. People wanted to 
know what the Minister had said. To have told them would 
only have led to unrest. Saying nothing at all had the same 
result. The thing to do is to go and play Bridge or learn 
English. English is for the optimists. 



T 95° 


2.1.1Q50. Once again, we are on the threshold of a new year. 
It is futile to keep on wondering what lies in store for us: 
exactly nothing. 

It’s still dark and blowy in the mornings when Peter 
trudges to school through ice and snow. Beginners like Peter 
enjoy school as little as the bigger pupils. The strict discipline 
and the high standard set by the school curriculum leaves 
them little time for fun. 

‘The State pays for your education—you must show your 
gratitude to the State by studying hard.’ These and similar 
catch-phrases are brought home by my son every day. Just 
now, struggling to read the elementary school reader, he 
assailed me with questions. ‘What is “communism and 
freedom”?’ I couldn’t answer him. The phrase: ‘All humans 
are equal’ gave rise to another question: ‘Why do the 
Russians get away from here as often as they like, and we 
always have to stay behind the fence?’ 

Another extract from the book: ‘Russia is the richest 
country on earth.’ 

My son asked: ‘Why then arc the Russians so poor?’ 

Yet another statement in the book: ‘Stalin is the friend of 
the children.’ 

Peter asked: ‘If he is my friend too, why can’t I go and 
see my granny?’ 

All these are questions I can’t answer. 

After long negotiations with the Russian Ministry of 
Education we have been able to wring from them an agree¬ 
ment that at least some of the lessons attended by our 
children, who mostly only speak German, shall be given to 
them in their mother tongue. For this we were able to refer 
to a Soviet law which applies to all schools in the Union. 
Apart from the official language, which is Russian, children 
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must be taught in their mother tongue. Our children now 
have the same textbooks as the children from the Volga 
Republic, which was dissolved during the war. Mathematics 
are taught by a young German girl who had passed her 
matriculation since the war and was glad of a chance to get 
away from sitting about moping at home. 

What is to become of the older children? They have joined 
forces in an effort to get the administration at Ostashkov to 
agree to their taking niatric, and much time is spent learning 
by heart A Short Course of Political Instruction, The Constitution 
of the USSR, poems and lyrics by Pushkin, Tolstoy, Mala- 
kovski and Goethe. They complain about having to learn so 
much by heart and Helmut now understands why young 
Russian engineers are unable to think for themselves. 
They are used to cramming in their knowledge, picking 
things up amazingly quickly, and are past masters of 
imitation. 

S5.2.1950. Helmut recently asked the Commandant’s per¬ 
mission to appoint a German Administrative Board so that 
his complaints about the muddle made by the Russian 
administration would carry some weight, and so that they 
could discuss with their Russian counterparts such questions 
as food supplies, care of the sick, shopping expeditions, etc. 
Days of unpleasant arguments between the Germans fol¬ 
lowed: who was to be nominated? Some people thought we 
ought to choose people who would appeal to the Russians 
and who, as a result of their apparently friendly attitude, 
might be able to get things done for us in the long run. 
Others thought we should choose more uncompromising 
delegates. The majority voted for the latter, and the proud 
flag of ‘no surrender’ was hoisted. Our crowd, for long so 
spineless, became intoxicated by the sound of their own 
voices and their own ideas. Lists of the ten candidates who 
had been nominated were typed so that everyone could 
express his preference by a free and secret ballot. When 
Helmut and the heads of departments went to the Com¬ 
mandant to get his final blessing for their democratic action, 
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the old boy listened to their report with his eyes half closed. 
After a prolonged silence, interrupted only by inarticulate 
grunts, he asked a seemingly harmless question: 

‘Where were these lists typed?’ 

‘At home on our own typewriters.’ 

He frowned. ‘Do you mean to say that you had ballot 
papers typed on your own typewriters?’ 

‘We had your permission to elect our own Administrative 
Board.’ 

‘You, Mr Grottrup, were given permission to appoint an 
Administrative Board, and I would subsequently have in¬ 
formed you whether I approved of your choice or not. I did 
not mean you to draw up long lists. Why all this fuss and 
bother? We have been able to do without free elections in the 
Soviet Union since 1917.’ 

Our men were completely nonplussed. Anything they 
could say seemed utterly futile. As they left, the Chief 
called after them: ‘Your typewriters are to be handed 
in.’ 

2.4.1950. Russians, clad in navy blue coats and carrying card¬ 
board cases, keep on arriving from Moscow to get detailed 
information on the R-14. Helmut was not invited to the last 
session of the Scientific Council. The completed project was 
taken to the Ministry at Moscow. I wonder who finally put 
the plan before the Council? After many inquiries, Helmut 
gathered that it was not only put before the Council but that 
the Council approved it. Helmut has now been told to work 
out the details of construction. As soon as he got home he 
started grumbling: ‘Details of construction! I’ll be damned! 
How can I if I can’t carry out the launching tests myself. 
What do the Russians take us for? Electronic brains—walking 
dictionaries?’ 

‘You should give up building rockets altogether. What’s the 
use of it all? In the end it may mean bombing your own home 
town.’ 

Helmut meditated over this for quite a while before reply¬ 
ing: ‘I have thought a lot about this. My considered view is 
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that although they may have developed the rockets quicker 
because of my experiments, my refusal to work on them 
would have made no difference in the end.’ 

12.4-1950. The days seem to drag on. These long spring nights 
painfully increase my longing for home and freedom. I feel 
hemmed in by the elements as if by invisible chains. You can 
sense the meaning of Nichevo, of infinity—there is something 
almost oppressive about it for us Europeans. For the 
Russians, existence seems a gamble between life and death. 
There is a Russian moon-proverb which says: ‘The first step 
of a child is his first step towards the grave. 5 I think of this 
every day as I see the Russians setting out for the mainland, 
come wind, come weather. They are quite unconcerned 
about the wolves that roam the borders of the lake singly or 
in packs. We asked some workmen whether they weren’t 
afraid. ‘You mustn’t walk about at dusk,’ they said, ‘that’s 
when they attack you.’ 

The State has sentenced a peasant to five years’ imprison¬ 
ment because he refused to give a child a lift home in his 
horse-drawn sleigh. All that was left of the child was his 
satchel and cap. Nichevo! 

30.4.1950. Homesickness has got hold of us good and proper 
this year. Mrs R. had a nervous breakdown and was taken 
to the clinic at Kalinin. Upon her husband’s insistence, the 
poor woman was removed after a few days, worse than ever. 
How can one cure homesickness with cold baths? She had 
been forced to have her hair cut, sit around with fifty insane 
women and to eat miserable food out of tin bowls. The clinic 
seemed to her like a prison—this mustn’t happen again. We 
now have fear added to our homesickness. 

I went to see the Russian doctor, a convinced idealistic 
communist, to tell her what we felt and to ask her not to try 
sending any of us there again. She asked me to sit down, 
offered me a cigarette and we both sat smoking in silence, she 
blowing out great smoke-rings, looking out of the window 
and then at me again. I said nothing but stared at her. We 
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had another cigarette. Suddenly she sat up and looked 
straight into my eyes. 

‘We have been a workers’ state since the Revolution,’ she 
said. ‘Everything is done for the welfare of our workers. The 
constitution was drafted for the benefit of the people and we 
are happy to five in our country. Psychological complications 
cannot and must not occur, not if one is a communist. A 
true communist puts the welfare of the common people before 
his own and therefore he is happy.’ 

‘He has to be happy!’ I said. It was my turn to look her 
in the face, where I detected a suggestion of a smile. 

‘I shall try my best not to send any more people to the 
clinic at Kalinin, but do please try to settle down,’ she said, 
and added with a friendly gesture and a helpless smile, ‘As 
far as you can, that is.’ I thanked this noble woman, but she 
cut me short saying, ‘I should like you to have pleasant 
memories of this country in years to come.’ We smoked 
another cigarette in silence, following each other’s unspoken 
thoughts. 

30.5.1950. The ghosts of winter have been exorcized. The 
friendly rays of the sun make life worth living again; we play 
tennis and go bathing and walking in the woods. There are 
performances in the open-air theatre, and the chamber music 
group is rehearsing for an afternoon performance there. The 
forests resound with the children’s shouts and laughter. We 
have bought the first hot-house lettuce from the store. Four 
pounds of flour had been distributed on the thirtieth of April 
to celebrate May Day. At week-ends, whole groups of us, or 
just families by themselves, make for the beach. The Russians 
too, mostly the engineers and their families, are beginning to 
appreciate the bourgeois pleasures of life on the beach and all 
it entails: the pounds of sandwiches, vacuum flasks, ball 
games, and dozing in the sun. There is an air of spurious 
elegance on the beach: Russian women now wear two-piece 
bathing costumes made from underwear sold at the store 
in every colour of the rainbow, including mauve and 
black. 
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The bathing suits we knitted ourselves during the long 
winter months have the disadvantage of being scratchy. 

In spite of the unofficial rule against fraternization, we see 
more and more of the Russians. New friendships are begun 
and their women come to borrow cooking appliances such as 
mincers, whisks, colanders and cooking recipes. They duly 
admire our dressmaking patterns and fashion magazines and 
are thrilled to take them home with them. 

j.S.ipjo. Yesterday evening Vera, our interpreter, came to 
the flat for a chat. She told me that she was separated from 
her husband, but hadn’t enough money for a divorce. 

‘Only the top people can afford it. My friend and I live 
together happily enough as we are. The drawback is that I 
have to work so as to have somewhere to live, for if my friend 
were to be transferred, I’d have to move out of his room the 
same day. Besides, just sitting at home doing nothing gets 
boring in the long run; and then every factory has its own 
social club and I can go to the dances.’ 

I told her of the magnificent hotels at Moscow and the 
elegant cafe at the National, 

‘I know them too,’ she replied, ‘but a decent woman 
doesn’t go there on her own, and, anyway, I couldn’t 
afford it.’ 

‘Do you think my life is dull?’ I asked her. 

‘You have children, a large flat, and many visitors. If we 
have homes of our own at all, they are small. My ideal would 
be a one-room flat. My daughter could then go to the 
kindergarten and live with me. At present, she is with my 
parents in Moscow. If I am sent somewhere for my holidays, 
I shall try and get permission to take her with me.’ 

‘What will you do when you are too old to work?’ I 
asked her. 

‘If I can work right up to my sixty-fifth year, I shall get 
three hundred roubles a month.’ 

‘And you think you would be able to manage on that?’ 

‘I don’t really think so,’ was her frank reply, ‘but provided 
there’s no war, everything will come down in price during 
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the next ten years so that I shall be better off on three 
hundred roubles than I am now on one thousand two 
hundred. 5 

£ Do you think there will be a war? 5 

‘No, I don’t think so. We shan’t be the ones to start it, 
anyway. 5 

‘Do you think the Americans want war? 5 I asked her. 

‘No, I don’t think they do, things aren’t so bad for them 
either. 5 

‘The Americans can drop atom bombs on you without 
losing any of their own people. 5 

‘Atom bombs are typical of the beastliness of the capitalist 
world.’ 

‘If you had them,’ I asked, ‘they would be for the good of 
mankind? 5 

‘We don’t wage wars of aggression. 5 

‘Your politicians make provocative speeches every day. 
Their perpetual slogans are loathsome; in no other country 
docs a government spread such propaganda for hatred. 
Don’t you see how ridiculous the hoardings in the main 
street are? “We work for the five-year plan”—what does it 
mean anyway? 5 

‘Oh, but we don’t read these things, and as to thinking 
about them, that’s the last thing we do. I don’t think that 
we are meant to, either.’ 

‘I am not all that silly. Don’t you attend every course 
given by the Politbureau and every sabranjeV 
, ‘Since I am a Komsomolka —a young communist—I have 
to attend a Politbureau refresher course every two years, and 
also have to learn the abridged course of instruction by heart. 
I would very much advise you and all other Germans to 
attend the sabranje. Don’t tell anybody that I suggested it to 
you, just go there; it would be to your advantage. 5 

‘What sort of things would I have to listen to there? 5 

‘I don’t know, and it doesn’t really matter. But your 
presence there would be a good thing and so would your 
applause at the end. What you do during the lecture is 
immaterial, but do go there; believe me, it would be better 
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for you. I also suggest that you should go to the dances. It’s 
no good your saying that you don’t feel like dancing while 
you are in exile, it only creates a bad impression. Please 
don’t tell anybody about this talk,’ she suddenly broke off 
nervously. ‘Strictly between ourselves —politically unreliable 
people will not be sent home.’ 

‘We were not asked about our political convictions when 
we were deported from Germany against our will, and were 
given a guarantee that we would be allowed to return home.’ 

‘It’s no good relying on guarantees given to you in the 
past!’ Vera exclaimed. ‘If you’ll only do what is expected 
of you, you won’t do too badly. Please don’t mention to 
anybody that I came to see you, not even to your best 
friend . . .’ 

I seem to have heard all this before. Ten years ago, I 
remember my fellow-students in Germany saying, ‘Don’t be 
so silly, do what is asked of you . . .’ 

17.J.1950- ‘Do what is expected of you,’ your common sense 
tells you. ‘Don’t do what is expected of you’ says your con¬ 
science. But the scientists continue to be obsessed by their 
ideas about work. As Helmut said: ‘The outer shape of the 
rocket has no more connection with my old love!’ Speechless 
and rather frightened, I listened to Helmut on the new object 
of his adoration—a conical body (no concessions to any 
aesthetic feelings here), without any stabilizer fins (they used 
to look so attractive in the sunlight), the driving mechanism 
with two separate turbines, one for fuel and the other for 
oxygen. The pressure is sixty atmospheres and the thrust 
one hundred tons. Fully fuelled, the weight of the rocket is 
seventy-three tons, empty it is seven tons, of which three tons 
are accounted for by the payload. The payload cone (hearing 
this already makes me shiver), is removable, and covered by 
a light pressure resistant cone. The propulsion unit supports 
the base of the fuel container over a cross and is manoeuvrable 
by four degrees around this cross. The vertical and horizontal 
movements of the rocket are controlled by two hydraulic 
mechanisms which work on high pressure spirit (the spirit 



which the Russians drink, until they pass out with a blissful 
grin on their faces), and manoeuvre the whole driving 
mechanism round on the cross. Am I surrounded by super¬ 
men? They eat and drink like any normal person, yet they 
talk of matters which are well beyond my understanding. 

ij.8.1%0. There is system and grace in the way the herons 
fish for their food on the shores of the lake. Panting noisily, 
a human father and his son spend their afternoons diving 
unsuccessfully for fish. PI cl mu t can barely swim, but he does 
dive perfectly. Thus he discovers the underwater world. Our 
small world above water seems to offer him nothing any 
more except the vast forests, the familiar faces, and nights 
spent fretting about inadequate resources, examining his 
conscience. 

On Helmut’s desk is a map of Europe and Asia. With the 
new rocket, the whole of Europe can be attacked from 
Russia. ‘Plow can you take this responsibility on yourself?’ 
I ask him. ‘People over there are, after all, ordinary humans 
like you and me.’ 

‘There are only two really interesting problems nowadays: 
atom and rocket research.’ 

‘Aren’t the problems of starvation and illness much more 
worthwhile?’ 

‘You don’t take the long view. Patients who would have 
died fifty years ago are now being saved with the help of 
aeroplanes.’ 

‘That’s nonsense,’ I said. ‘Thousands of people have been 
killed since the invention of the aeroplane. The few sick 
people who are saved don’t count in comparison!’ 

‘Do let me finish! It’s the politicians, from that German 
lunatic onwards, who start the killing. It’s neither technology 
nor science but-’ 

‘As usual, everybody is trying to pass the buck. If you 
technicians were not so completely set on your ideas, you’d 
pluck up courage and say nothing doing! Our aim is to 
conquer space, not our neighbour’s city.’ 

‘This would mean that no government would give us a 
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single penny for research. And we are working on a problem 
which is of interest to mankind. 5 

‘My dear Helmut, mankind—particularly the Russians— 
are at this moment only interested in knowing whether the 
bread will last until the next harvest comes in. 5 

‘For me there’s only one question: whether or not to go on 
building rockets for the Russians. 5 

‘I am all for using rockets for space-travel, but not as 
military weapons. 5 

Helmut knew better: ‘It’s hardly possible to separate the 
two. The Minister will be coming in the autumn with new 
instructions for us. 5 

‘In the circumstances, you’ll just have to refuse.’ 

‘But if the Russians promise us freedom and give us a 
guarantee- 5 

‘If the Russians weren’t what they are they wouldn’t 
have made captives of us. We had plenty of guarantees, but 
what use are they? Russians remain Russians, whether they 
are ruled by the Czar or by Stalin. Neither we nor time will 
change the way their minds work. Amongst their upper 
classes you get the mistrust bred of fear, and centuries of 
silent resignation amongst the rest. 5 

‘What do you think I ought to do then, Irmgard? Are 
you really suggesting I ought to refuse to do any more work? 5 

‘Certainly, you should. The time has come when you can 
resign without losing face. 5 

‘But, 5 Helmut insisted, ‘you can’t resign from ideas; they’ll 
always crop up again. New ways of thinking have made old 
ideas obsolete, as, for instance, the outmoded idea that the 
ratio between the thrust and the launching weight of the 
rocket should be two to one. This opinion is wrong since it 
was formed without taking into consideration that the dead¬ 
weight of the rocket at a certain thrust is determined by the 
necessary stability requirements. Under certain conditions, 
ratios up to one to two may be the most suitable. On the 
other hand . . .’ 

Quietly, I give up. 
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30.8.195°- The night lights of summer arc gone and the lovely 
days will soon be over. Now that the evenings are drawing in 
we have begun to meet for talk again in one another’s 
houses. The men have much to remember in this past sum¬ 
mer, which brought a great deal of work and even some 
success. The more optimistic among us think that if we refuse 
to take on any more work the Russians will send us home 
immediately; I am not the only one who is tired of being a 
mere appendage to the men who are the tools of the politi¬ 
cians. Helmut, however, is full of scruples. On the one hand, 
he still feels responsible for our group with its divided views; 
on the other, he does know the Russians, their tactics and 
brutality. The country is sinister and vast. . . . However 
friendly the population may be, who could possibly help us 
if the worst came to the worst? Not even our friends, most of 
whom have been dismissed from their posts anyway. I spend 
my nights and days worrying. 

15.9.1930. The shadows arc getting longer with approaching 
autumn. 

Queues for bread are as long as ever and we women are 
exchanging recipes for baking rolls and bread from barley, 
semolina or oats. 

Bread is so short, we’re lucky if we get one loaf a week. 
Even the children now beg for a slice instead of tiresomely 
kneading it into pellets as they used to. There is a rush on the 
shops as soon as any bread arrives. One soon forgets such 
civilized notions as the idea that it is humiliating to fight for 
bread. A friend says (and I agree with her): ‘Living here, 
you have to rid yourself of all sorts of cultural paraphernalia 
—morals and the rest—they’re so much unwanted 
luggage.’ 

At the store this morning, we Germans were ruthlessly 
squashed against the wall by Russian workmen and had to 
look on while a German woman fainted and was taken to 
the clinic. 

Helmut went to see the representative of the Politbureau 
to put the position to him, and all the man replied was: 
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‘Just name me one country anywhere where bread is not 
short before the harvest.’ 

21.12.1950. There is no more need now for stories or specula¬ 
tions. After the agitation and argument of the past weeks we 
are faced with one event, one issue of overriding importance: 
Helmut has asked the Minister to relieve him of his post. 
It happened like this: we had been told that the Minister’s 
deputy was coming to the island and that all the work was 
to be finished days beforehand and sent to Moscow. After 
long discussions among our friends, we had agreed not to do 
any more work after this. Mr X, however, a lone wolf 
among the heads of departments, a crypto-communist who 
had got his way about cuts in salaries and had been persona 
grata with the Russians for some time, was all in favour of 
taking on whatever work he was offered. After the Deputy 
Minister’s arrival with a new, unexpected set of problems for 
the scientists, Helmut and his heads of department got 
together to think up an inoffensive way of refusing to work 
any more. They found one: the new project would require 
the use of nitric acid instead of oxygen. Helmut was to refuse 
to make firing tests on the island because the gases given off 
would be injurious to health. Everybody agreed except the 
man I spoke of—he went out to the Russians during the 
discussion. The rest were in a serious mood, fully agreeing 
that nobody could accept responsibility for working on this 
new project: even Siberia seemed preferable. After that, 
everything went off like a well-rehearsed play: a big con¬ 
ference, long speeches and finally Helmut was asked again 
whether he would be willing to solve the new problem. 
Helmut defined his position in a long speech, whereupon the 
Deputy Minister said: ‘Since you are more interested in 
matters affecting the community than in large-scale prob¬ 
lems, I shall put your services at the disposal of the Com¬ 
mandant for other work. Your post will be taken over by 
Mr X for the time being.’ Mr X was able to bask in the 
glory of his post for exactly four days. He was sent to Moscow 
with five of his followers, but not as chief structural engineer, 
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nor as head of a department. The head of his department is 
now a Russian—in a German Collective. 

Helmut has made a great many new friends who come and 
see him more frequently than ever before. He can do with 
these visits; visits, too, from old friends whom he has worked 
with on so many absorbing projects, make him forget the 
sudden emptiness which, in spite of his pretended in¬ 
difference, has shown itself in an attack of fever and in heavy 
drinking. Fifteen years of work on rockets, fifteen years of 
research, and all for nothing! 

The friendliness of the Russian colleagues is amazing; it’s 
pleasant to receive an appreciative handshake by a party 
member. They still have some respect for integrity. Or is it 
that they think on the lines of an old saying which comes to 
my mind? ‘A Minister today, Siberia tomorrow.’ A chief 
structural engineer today . . . This set me off worrying 
throughout the night. 
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5.1.1951- I had intended to see in the new year quietly and 
cheerfully on my own. Suddenly a wild gang of people 
stormed in and shouted: ‘Come on, let’s have some cham¬ 
pagne and eat caviar by the spoonful! Be like the Russi ans 
and paradise will be yours—sorry—remains yours. Let’s 
drink! What, you don’t want to? Don’t be such a spoil¬ 
sport! What shall we drink to?—not to our return, not to 
our homesickness—we’ll drink to oblivion!’ 

Someone took one of my treasured Meissen plates and 
threw it through the fanlight. 

‘Forget about tradition and stop being a misery! You’re 
here and here you’re likely to stay—what’s more, you have 
to look pleased about it! So drink, drink, drink and . . .’ 

So we have sunk as low as that! Now we are beating it up 
and drinking like the Russians. 

2.2.1551. I have a friend I go and see every day. We are both 
knitting as though our life depended on it, and have begun 
on our second frock. To be quite frank, it’s a question of 
self-preservation—to prevent myself from cracking up. I 
don’t want to become a prey to the delusions and bewilder¬ 
ment which smoulder under the ashes of sorrow. Perhaps life 
would be easier if we could play along with the Russians, 

20.2.1951. Since the end of 1950 we have had no butter, no 
margarine, no oil and no salami. The official explanation in 
Pravda for this shortage is that the rearmament of the Anglo- 
American monopolist capitalist bloc has made it necessary 
for the Russians to accumulate reserve stocks of food so as 
to ensure sufficient supplies for the army and the population. 

It’s exactly as it was in my childhood: guns instead of 
butter. My friends and I decided to go to Kalinin to stock 
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up with food and at the same time enjoy city life for a few 
days. The necessary written application was submitted. We 
waited, but nothing happened and in the end we gave up the 
idea. Today, Vera, our interpreter, suddenly rushed in and 
announced that an escort would be ready at six o’clock to 
take us to Kalinin, and that rooms had been reserved for us 
in a hotel. Our imagination ran riot: City life with theatres, 
stores and traffic! The cold had ceased to worry us. 

28.2.ig$i. The only positive result of our Kalinin trip was 
that we had been able to restock our food supplies; but we 
were neither cheered nor stimulated by our visit. 

I can still feel the swaying movement of the big sleeping- 
car with open compartments for four on one side of the 
corridor and for two on the other side. In the dim light from 
a miserable lamp that swung to and fro in time to the 
monotonous rattling of the train, we watched the cracks in 
the wooden benches, waiting for the bugs to come out. We 
had to ask for mattresses and bed-linen. In the couchette 
above, a Russian was groaning in his sleep and we envied 
him his insensibility, his quilted suit and his underdeveloped 
sense of smell. As I went down the gangway, I heard a pig 
squeaking and a baby sucking noisily at his mother’s breast. 
In the next compartment, the island doctor was reading 
aloud to a nurse the newest thesis on Stalin’s philosophy. 
Not my idea of paradise! A friend handed me a small bottle 
of scent and I greedily sniffed at it. I had tried in vain to get 
the sealed windows to open. The sounds made by fifty-six 
people intermingled with the rolling noises of the train in a 
paralysing monotony. 

I managed to go to sleep in the end, and woke up at 
eight-thirty just as we got to Kalinin. It was nice to see 
stone-built houses, motor-cars and trams again. Our hotel 
was big and boasted a revolving door, a doorman and a 
receptionist. My travelling companions were given a double 
room and I was shown to what was supposed to be a single 
room; but, as the porter threw open the double doors, I saw 
that there were four beds in it. When I complained, he said 
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that it couldn’t be helped, but that the other beds would 
stay empty. There was a wash-basin with running water, a 
built-in cupboard and central heating—with cold pipes 
because the heating is only turned on in the evening. 

After we had freshened up a bit, we all met in the hall 
which was like any other biggish hotel with its rich carpets, 
its palm tree and its leather-covered armchairs, except for 
the doorman who kept looking us up and down, and Stalin’s 
portrait, the usual huge oil painting in its gilded frame: a 
victorious and gallant hero. In Russia, as elsewhere, heroes 
are always depicted in a gallant pose. There was something 
else which was different from Europe: we had to wait for 
our escort, who was to take us into town. 

It took us only three hours to see the little there was to be 
seen and to inspect the shops. There was no butter, but there 
was bacon and fresh salami, mayonnaise, tins of fruit and 
vegetables. There were shoes too, and materials and coats, 
no different from what we could get in Ostashkov except 
that here you could get them in various sizes. Most people in 
the streets wore quilted suits and we hardly saw a well- 
dressed woman, but a great many soldiers and militia-men 
in their blue caps. 

In the evening, we dined at a table covered with a white 
cloth. Our escort had gone off to his room and since we had 
got used to having him around these past years, we almost 
missed him. We ordered Crimean wine and drank the sweet 
stuff feeling embarrassed and hesitant, dazzled by all this 
display. I wouldn’t have dared to leave the hotel. An 
orchestra was playing light music. The few men at the 
adjoining table took us for ‘artistes’, that is to say, actresses. 
One of them plucked up courage and asked me to dance. 
But we had been forbidden to talk to any Russians or to say 
anything about where we came from. There was nothing 
else to do but go to-bed; we were tired anyway. 

I found three Russian women in my ‘empty’ room, and 
the wireless was blaring away. My room-mates hardly gave 
me a nod, but I felt that they were watching every move I 
made. I fussed about getting undressed, looked pointedly at 
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my watch, yawned, and made it quite clear that I was tired. 
The three women were huddled together on one bed, 
smoking and crunching hard biscuits out of paper bags. 

I got into bed, wished them good night and received a 
polite reply. Then I asked if wc could have the light off. 
Nobody said anything; the atmosphere was tense and I felt 
threatened. Once again I asked them to switch the light off 
and got a polite refusal. The room was cold and I longed for 
the island and the comfort of my bed at home. I tried Lo send 
myself to sleep by counting the greasy marks on the wall, 
then closed my eyes, all the time feeling they were looking 
at me. 

Just as I was dropping off, I heard one of the women say: 
‘She’s gone to sleep.’ Instead of lying quiet, I was stupid 
enough to ask, ‘What did you say?’ After that there was no 
holding them, and I was pestered with the usual questions 
till at last, overcome with sleep, I turned my face to the wall, 
tucked the blanket round me and piled my clothes and my 
coat on top of it. I didn’t wake till nine o’clock next morning 
when one of my friends came in. The nightmare was over! 
They teased me a bit about my swollen eyes but there was 
only one thing I cared about—I wanted to go home that very 
day. There was nothing particular to see, no pictures or old 
buildings or museums—no proper big theatre or opera house. 
They were just as ready as I was to leave, and after buying 
several sides of bacon and things like notepaper, envelopes, 
pencils, crayons, paints, rusks, biscuits, sugar and fruit, we 
caught our train. Sitting with my friends in the carriage, I 
was warmed by a feeling of calm and a secure sense of being 
identified with them. We crossed over to the island with the 
workmen, and were welcomed at the gate with much excited 
chatter, and distributed our treasures, thrilled to be home 
again. 

I 5 - 3 - I 95 I - We are having quite a Russian invasion on the 
island—a party of engineers wearing blue cloth coats, carry¬ 
ing suitcases, and some even with felt hats. Our husbands 
go to the Institute in fur caps and without ties, a few stubborn 
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ones even wear quilted suits, and at lunchtime they slouch 
home with their hands in their pockets. The Russians are 
correct and polite. Their wives wear fur coats or thick cloth 
coats, pretty fur caps or beautifully knitted head-scarves. 
The picture has certainly changed. Only a few years ago, we 
swore we would never get like the Russians and never wear 
quilted suits. Nowadays we find the quilted suits comfortable 
and don’t care a hoot about anything else. Two years ago 
my curtain rail fell down. It’s still lying where it fell. Why 
bother to fix a new one? If we go away, the problem will 
solve itself and if we stay on what does it matter anyway? 

Helmut is not convinced that we shall get home to Ger¬ 
many. Moscow sends almost daily requests for further 
particulars about the R-14. The new Russian arrivals are 
keenly interested in Helmut’s previous reports, and it often 
happens that he has to explain to the engineers the use of 
a formula or a calculation. Apart from that, he now works 
in the ballistics department. There is no new chief structural 
engineer and no German in charge. The German Collective 
is now a fiction. Our men get their work given them by the 
Russians who question each of them about the work they did 
before. A strange peace has descended on us. Occasionally, 
Helmut’s former colleagues come to see him to complain 
about the way the whole community has been disrupted and 
voice their fears lest some of us may be transferred somewhere 
else. There is an undercurrent of uncertainty and sadness and 
a longing for the pace of their old life, for the splendid 
intensities and rigours of work in the service of an over¬ 
mastering idea: to have a part in the earliest attempts to 
conquer space. Is it to be wondered that they can’t endure 
for long the idea of being reduced to mere storehouses of 
information? 

To fill this aching void we have parties—but how tame 
compared with the old days! Relegated to the petit-bourgeoisie, 
who work only to exist, our aristocrats of the intellect are 
content with evenings of beer-drinking with long silences and 
desultory talk, or they will try to find a temporary escape 
in hours of playing cards or throwing dice. What’s the idea 



behind this influx of Russian engineers? they ask themselves. 
What’s the purpose of their taking everything over and trying 
to master the work for themselves? 

27.3.1951. On June the third, the first group of twenty people 
is to leave the island for home! They are all people the 
Russians can easily do without—not one qualified scientist 
among them. When we ask what is going to happen to the 
rest of us we get the usual shrugging of shoulders. Someone 
says, ‘When the Soviet Council sees fit.’ The jellyfish, as we 
call the Commandant, even goes as far as to say that we 
shouldn’t be welcome in Germany anyhow since they are 
still struggling with problems of food shortage and accom¬ 
modation. He enjoys putting leading questions to us, such 
as: ‘Aren’t you well treated here?’ Nobody dares to say no. 

The Russians are buying everything that is left behind by 
those who are going home. Sewing machines, cupboards, 
tables, electric cookers and the entire contents of homes are 
changing hands. The people who are leaving go about in a 
dream, stifling any misgivings they may have with a vodka 
or two or a glass of champagne. 

18.4.1951. We have begun to get postcards from the people 
who went back to Germany. They all say the same: we have 
to get acclimatized, the children miss the woods and the 
grown-ups miss their old friends. 

When will the next party leave? 

The woods are still the same, so is the wide open sky, and 
the Commandant meets all our questions with the same 
sinister grin. 

20.7.1951. The lake and the beach where we all relax and 
bathe have been deserted for days. My friend’s seventeen- 
year-old daughter Rosemarie has died from some un¬ 
explained cause—the doctor couldn’t give us a diagnosis. 
After a bathing accident, in which she was nearly drowned 
in a deep pool, she suffered from feverish headaches, refused 
all nourishment and fell into a slow decline from which she 
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never recovered. The men built a coffin in their spare time 
and even managed to get some white paint to give the rough 
wood a friendlier appearance, and when they carried her to 
the steamer it was covered with wild roses, blossoming 
strawberries and heather. The Commandant, who was pass¬ 
ing, hesitated and stopped—everybody expected at least 
some conventional expression of sympathy—instead of which 
he remarked: ‘Well—I must say!—a coffin fit for Peter the 
Great!’ Grinning at his own joke, he cheerfully went on his 
way. All the coffin-bearers could do was to exchange 
meaningful looks and clench the free hands in their pockets. 

Many of the Russian workers, warm-hearted for all their 
wild talk, stood aside in silence and made the sign of the 
Cross. 

It was a long way to the cemetery and the lorry driver 
tried his best to drive with decorum, but he couldn’t go as 
slowly as he would have liked since the lorry had to be back 
within two hours to collect sacks of potatoes. The fair wind 
ruffled our hair as we huddled on the lorry, dusty and shaken 
by potholes, and looked over the wide sweep of country 
bounded by a blue line of forest on the horizon, with the 
coffin sliding to and fro between us. The lorry stopped at the 
cemetery gate. The scanty trees and bushes only emphasized 
the pathetic poverty of its uncared-for graves, faded paper 
flowers, crooked wooden crosses and the rough triangular 
pyramids on the low-lying graves of the free-thinkers, all 
blown over by a dusty wind, all open to a lilac sky as clear 
as glass. 

The roughly-dug grave was lined with heather. As Helmut 
spoke, the heavy clay began to fall on the lid and by the time 
Professor Sauer had said a prayer it was covered: ‘. . . Dust 
to dust . . .’ The wind blew and the sun beat down on the 
graves of German soldiers whose small white posts must not 
long ago have had steel helmets stuck on them. 

25.7./P5/. I have seen a People’s Court in action. Somebody 
in Moscow found out that Marusja, who runs the local 
draper’s, had been selling goods far above the fixed prices 
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which apply here as in the Arctic, and in the Arctic as in 
Moscow. For years, she had been winked at by the Comman¬ 
dant, and it took one of the engineers from Moscow, a party 
member like the Commandant and therefore not impressed 
by his bad temper, to denounce her activities. As usual, the 
Commandant pretended to know nothing about it. 

The case was heard by a judge from Ostashkov, and as 
we were all summoned to attend, the hall of our Club was 
crowded. A German woman even appeared as witness. 
While the Commandant, sprawling in his chair, gave an 
introductory speech full of empty, hypocritical phrases about 
incorruptibility and justice, Marusja fixed him with a 
haughty and obdurate stare. During the whole three-hour 
session she sat there in silence, sometimes smiled a little, and 
when judgment was passed by the jury of working men she 
stood erect, her head held high, and accepted her sentence of 
five years’ hard labour with the words: ‘People manage to 
live even in Siberia.’ 

go.g.rggi. We have had to give up our house, the only one on 
the island with a bath, and move into a small fiat. Pointing 
out that we had managed to get our old home free from bugs 
and that we wanted to stay that way, we made them re¬ 
decorate it. In fact, they only distempered it. My first night 
there, I lay in bed staring at the shadows thrown on the 
pink walls by the lamplight and made out in imagination a 
square face with one small evil eye and a crooked mouth 
which might have come straight out of Dante’s Inferno. I 
tried to will myself into falling asleep, but was continually 
distracted by the eye: it seemed to be alive—to be moving 
towards me! I pinched my leg to make sure that I was still 
awake and switched on the centre light. I looked for the 
grotesque face, but all I could see was the badly distempered 
wall. A wall alive with bugs distempered pink by the 
painters! No more fallen angels or demons! The fantasies of 
Dante’s Inferno gave way to an embittered bug hunt. After 
giving the beds a thorough airing outside, I moved them 
back into the room only to realize that the bugs were immune 
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to DDT and carbide solution. The only remedy was to burn 
everything, the children’s cots, the bed-frames—but the bugs 
kept on returning. Since we are not immune to bugs, I am 
sleeping as much as I can by day so as to spend my nights 
chasing them. 

8.12.1951. Since we have no bath-tub in the new flat, I now 
visit the public bath-house on Fridays, like all the other 
women. Here we he packed together like sardines on tough 
planks in a hot, sticky, steamy atmosphere. The talk is pretty 
hot and sticky too. The Russian women scrutinize our figures 
with an almost social-political interest. Their big hips, plump 
legs, muscular shoulders and hardened veins show how very 
hard they work. They are curious about our good figures and 
make jocular remarks, hints about bruises and detailed 
descriptions of intimacies which we do our best to ignore. As 
far as possible, we Germans keep together, and have learnt 
to give each other a rub down as the Russian women do. 
These small reciprocal services do us all good. But there is 
one thing we shall never be able to do, and that’s to put on 
our underclothes after the rub-down and wash them on our 
bodies under the shower. Nor do we feel like going out with 
the rest of our clothes on top of our wet things which seems 
the thing to do here even in winter. 
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* 95 * 


5.2.1953. The new year has started off sadly. Helmut has been 
seriously ill. It all happened like this: one night I was 
woken up by Helmut groaning next door. When I went in to 
him I saw fear and pain in his eyes and his body was soaking 
wet. There was no telephone in the house, and our neigh¬ 
bours’ doors were all locked. I gave him a sleeping draught 
so that I could run to the clinic with an easier mind. After 
knocking for ages, I was let in by a bleary-eyed cleaner, only 
to be told that there was not a single doctor on duty and 
that the chief medical officer had gone. The old woman 
said she would tell the doctor—‘but I can’t promise that 
I shall be able to get hold of her, since tomorrow is a 
holiday.’ 

At eleven o’clock on Sunday, Helmut was still unconscious, 
and at two o’clock, when I rushed to the clinic for the fifth 
time, he had a temperature of a hundred and four and had 
still not regained consciousness. I suspected an infection and 
gave him streptomycin, sleeping tablets and coffee. At three 
o’clock, our friend Rolf turned up; he had heard of Helmut’s 
illness from the children, and stayed for a bit and helped me 
as best as he could. The hours passed; it was a bitterly cold 
night with a clear starry sky. The silence and solitude were 
only broken by Helmut’s, stertorous breathing. 

His pulse was unsteady and irregular, his temperature still 
high, his face hardly recognizable on the white pillows. At 
six o’clock, as dawn was breaking, I began to put ice-packs 
on his legs, and soon I could hear people starting out for 
work. If I moved away from him, he stirred uneasily, so I 
sat on, listening to life going on outside, powerless to do any¬ 
thing but pray. When Ruva got here at nine o’clock I sent 
her to the clinic, but she came back with the news that the 
doctor had gone to a sabranje at Ostashkov. At this I burst 
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out, ‘There is someone dangerously ill here, and all the doctor 
can do is to go and listen to political speeches! 5 

‘If she gets back before five, 5 Ruva said, consolingly, ‘she’ll 
still call, but she won’t work after five. 5 

I tried to keep calm. ‘Anybody without a temperature is 
not regarded as ill. Because of that your people forced a 
dangerously ill man to go to work—twenty-four hours later 
he was dead. And on the one occasion when someone has a 
fever, there has to be a sabranje.’’ 

‘If you are meant to die, 5 Ruva replied, quite unmoved, 
‘you die. 5 

‘Do leave me alone, will you?—go away and do some 
work. I want to be left alone with my husband. 5 

Helmut was still unconscious. I held his clammy hands so 
that they shouldn’t continuously reach out for phantoms. I 
could not penetrate his nightmares, all that was left to me 
was courage and faith—and tablets which we had brought 
with us from Germany. Another day and night passed; I 
could hardly hear his breathing. At five in the morning I 
sent a messenger to the clinic once again. Our friends kept 
creeping in and out of the house inquiring whether the doctor 
had still not come. It was eight o’clock on Tuesday before she 
arrived. She didn’t know what was wrong, but prescribed 
caffein and glucose injections as well as penicillin. A few 
days later, I learned that this new drug had saved Helmut’s 
life. 

A fortnight later he was allowed to get up again. The snow 
was deep and he found it difficult to walk the short way to the 
Institute, but as his temperature was normal he couldn’t get 
sick-leave. 

17.3.1952. Our men are leading a pleasant enough life at the 
Institute, but the engineers who have been transferred here 
seem to regard them rather as museum pieces. The Russians 
are to familiarize themselves with the old projects. ‘Old’ 
indeed! Inquiries which keep on coming in from commissions 
in Moscow make Helmut realize the great interest aroused 
by his R-14.. But what he is nol told is how far they have got 
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with the practical tests. Now and then, we hear stories about 
the R-io, which, after successful firing tests, is now being 
built in the Urals. These things don’t annoy Helmut any 
more. Since his illness he has become even more withdrawn 
and spends entire evenings at his desk, making calculations 
and working out things for himself. The creative urge doesn’t 
ask: to what end? Helmut’s salary, reduced by more than 
half, is now ridiculously small. I have to budget very care¬ 
fully and can’t afford to pay black market prices any more. 

During this hard winter most people prefer to eat kasha 
five times a week rather than do the long trek across the ice 
to Ostashkov. But one day I so much longed for some variety 
in our dull menu that I put my name down to go. My escort 
was Kolja, a handsome, friendly young man with an unruly 
mop of curly brown hair under his fur cap. He is the son of a 
farm worker, and lives on the mainland with his wife and 
child. Slogans and hate-propaganda don’t seem to have 
touched him—he still feels as free as a lark. He works in 
order to live, and lives his life to the full. He is one of our 
most pleasant escorts, never complains if we hang about the 
shops for a long time, and is always willing to take a hand in 
bargaining. He thus fulfils the directive from Moscow which 
says that it is the duty of an escort to protect us against the 
population. At lunchtime he was only too willing to come 
with us to the restaurant which bore the proud name 
‘Market Hotel’ and was distinguished by having tablecloths 
and proper service and by its relative cleanliness. It even 
boasted a large mirror in the dining-room, though this had 
become rather clouded, perhaps through not fulfilling its 
natural function: one doesn’t require a mirror to put on a 
head-scarf and a quilted jacket. Kolja and I walked up the 
worn stone stairs to the first floor. There was a buffet in the 
ante-room where buttered slices of bread were laid out, with 
herrings and gherkins and stale meatballs with a hard crust 
which bore the impressive name of ‘cutlets’. There were 
bowls of all kinds of sweets and batteries of bottles of cheap 
coloured schnapps and some genuine vodka. Kojar stopped at 
the buffet and asked me to have a vodka with him. 
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‘I don’t drink vodka.’ 

‘Do have one, it’s good for you.’ 

‘I don’t like vodka, we used to drink wine at home.’ 

‘You must have a vodka,’ he said. ‘Have a vodka or two 
then you’ll dream of home. As it is, you’re much too serious.’ 

‘It’s you, Kolja, who are dying for a vodka.’ 

‘Yes, I’d like one.’ 

‘Why do you drink so much?’ 

‘Because I have no money.’ 

‘You have no money because you drink so much.’ 

‘I wish I didn’t, but I just can’t help it.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘When I get my wages on the first of the month, I am 
annoyed because it’s so little. Then I have a vodka. That 
helps me to forget and I have another. In the end I’ve 
stopped thinking of my wife and child and her horrid mother 
and the tiny room crowded with them all, wife, child, 
grandma and grand-dad. I feel as rich as a lord. Gome the 
morning, I’ve spent almost all my money and the thought of 
my wife frightens me, so I simply have to have a few more 
vodkas. Do you see now, woman, why we drink all the time? 
Because we are poor.’ 

‘You are poor because you drink so much.’ 

‘May the devil take you if you don’t understand!’ 

The devil didn’t take me, and after a vodka or two his eyes 
brightened. ‘No soup, thanks,’ he said. ‘This vodka and a 
bit of bread is all I want.’ 

On our way back lie helped me tow the sled. When anyone 
loomed up through the blizzard, he let go and stalked behind 
it with a wooden expression on his face. As soon as his com¬ 
rade was lost from sight again, Kolja grinned, spat, and went 
on bravely towing it with me until we arrived at the gate, 
when he knew we would be watched. 

15.3.1952. Now we have a new hobby to vary our evening 
visits to one another—photography. After a long wait, we’d 
got our cameras back with the warning that ‘no photographs 
are to be taken of houses, or Russians, or landmarks, or any- 
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thing of interest whatsoever’. We have to put in the films 
under the watchful eye of the authorities, who then seal up 
the camera. The films come from Wolffcn, and are marked 
‘Made at the Agfa Works’ in German and Russian. We take 
no notice of the restrictions and photograph anything and 
everything, including scenes from our domestic life, and still 
live in hopes that we may one day be able to show them at 
home. The restrictions even add some spice to our hobby. 
Once the film has been used up, it is taken out under super¬ 
vision and we are under strict orders to show them the 
negatives. Many of my negatives showed nothing except 
clouds, sombre darkness and the heads of my offspring. For 
fun, I once took a snapshot of my weeping son and showed it 
to old ‘High-and-mighty’ who was horrified—‘That one’s 
no good! Why is the boy crying?’ 

I showed him another one of Peter smiling, and he loved 
it: ‘That’s excellent. You may send this one home. As for the 
other, never take a photograph like that again—I’ll have to 
keep it if you do. What would people think at home if you 
sent them a photograph of a crying child? Aren’t you doing 
well here? Are you short of anything? Surely, there’s enough 
bread now? You even have white bread twice a week!’ 

I said nothing. 

2.4-.i%2. Some belated birthday greetings arrived from home 
and I have pressed the dried violets and snowdrops between 
the pages of my favourite books. I missed the letter that would 
have come from my mother, as I shall always miss it. The 
latest news is that skirts have become longer and that neck¬ 
lines have plunged lower and it seems to me that horizons 
have become narrower. I’m not moved any more by wishes 
for our speedy return, I have learned to take life as it comes, 
and my imagination has wings. 

In the afternoon, we women sit in the sun against the wall 
of the house. We don’t have much to say to each other, 
except perhaps that there is jam at the store, that Mrs 
Schneider is expecting a baby, that Mr Zeissberg has a 
cough and the little Koch girl is not doing well at school. 
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In the evening, we go for walks in the slush and when I see 
Helmut and his friend looking up at the wide firmament, I 
cannot help feeling sad. These men, whose whole interest in 
life had been the stratosphere and beyond, seem to me like 
kings without a country in self-imposed exile. We talked of 
old times, remembering how Helmut once went to sleep at 
the top of a seventy-foot gantry—the lift had been stopped 
because of an air-raid alert—and how we all stood below, 
frightened out of our wits. We talked of the many failures 
when the rocket began to sway wildly after a second or two, 
and of the first real success in 1942, when it stuck to its course. 
One of Helmut’s friends remarked: T rather doubt if the 
Russians will ever be any good at rocket construction.’ From 
his own experience in Moscow, Helmut is convinced that 
they will: ‘There is a much wider and more sensitive interest 
amongst the Russian intelligentsia for the rocket than 
amongst the German upper classes. You only have to think 
of Zialkovski, or the outstanding conventional rocket tech¬ 
nique of the Russians in the Second World War. But for 
the general level of Russian applied sciences they would 
have been the first to get long-range missiles. Remember that 
the R-10 project had already been submitted to Stalin 
before its completion.’ 

‘The very same Stalin,’ I interposed, ‘who is most'likely 
to leave you here to rot.’ 

‘That is dictatorship by one individual,’ Helmut pointed 
out to me. ‘The Russian physicists would treat us quite differ¬ 
ently. The intelligentsia here has a real liking for physics and 
they won’t remain blind to its findings.’ 

SQ.4.1%2. It will soon be May Day again, with its march- 
pasts and banners, the day of the people, when they may 
admire the huge pictures of their rulers. Every window from 
top to bottom shows a picture of Stalin or Lenin—or the 
entire clique of the Soviet Praesidium. Huge heads, sometimes 
with glasses, sometimes bald or with mops of hair, narrow¬ 
eyed and serious, cheerful or severe, look down on the dusty 
road. Human figures enlarged to superhuman dimensions, 
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they symbolize the new type of infallibility. In one place 
there is an outsize photograph album on the ridge of the 
roof with the heads wobbling in the wind—something 
sinister about this! The blue, red and green lamps strung up 
like garlands remind one of a fairground. It’s a political fair, 
and the goods which are peddled are slogans: textile produc¬ 
tion increased by one hundred and ten per cent, deserts 
turned into gardens, electric light in every cottage, and the 
largest dam in the world. These are the sort of miracles pro¬ 
claimed by the banners. 

15.6.1952. The Russians are still pouring in, and intensifying 
their inquiries about our scientists 1 work. Is it really possible 
that the old man at the Kremlin is going to let us go? The 
Russian engineers arc already working out details on their 
own, even in our Institute, and only bring our men 
into it to sound them out on how this or that could be 
improved. 

I and my friends keep on going to the beach as usual, and 
by silent agreement we don’t talk about going home, but lie 
in the sun and dream of cherries picked with our own hands 
—my children have never seen any yet. In our private day¬ 
dreams we walk through meadows and feel the warm breeze 
of summer. In our imagination, Germany—post-war Ger¬ 
many—has acquired an almost legendary beauty. What, I 
wonder, is this country we are pining for really like? The 
letters we get put a damper on our flights of fancy. In that 
country of poets and thinkers, the people talk of material 
things such as cars and clothing and of a certain living 
standard, a concept which has become almost alien to us. 
Perhaps these people in Germany, chasing after a high 
standard of living, are in fact missing life itself. To us here, 
life, revealed in the merciless power of the elements, is real 
enough. 

The other day a few of us were swimming a good way out 
into the lake, when we noticed a figure running along the 
beach, waving and shouting at us. We turned round and 
with our thoughts racing made for the shore at record speed. 
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At last, we were able to make out what he was shouting: 
‘A Commission has just arrived, all the men are to be at the 
Club at three o’clock.’ 

It was past two already and, wet as we were, we simply 
pulled on our clothes and hurried back to the camp. Time 
dragged as the women sat outside the Club waiting for their 
husbands to come out. Once somebody put his head round 
the door and we ran up to him, but he had disappeared. 
After a bit, I went to a friend’s house to wait. Looking out of 
the window, I noticed a group of people who were laughing. 
Why on earth didn’t our husbands come? A Russian passed 
by. When he saw me he hesitated and lifted his hat. This 
show of friendliness seemed to me a bad omen. Finally, I saw 
Helmut and Karl, walking slowly along and looking serious. 
There was an ominous silence, broken by the sobs of Karl’s 
wife who had thrown herself on the sofa. The two men came 
in and sat down, staring into space. 

At last I broke the silence. ‘Who is to stay on?’ 

‘Twenty; all the rest are going back.’ 

Outside there was the sound of footsteps. Somewhere, 
somebody was laughing and someone said in the corridor: 
‘Shut up! They are not going.’ 

Soon Peter appeared, crying bitterly, and his sister had 
a good cry to keep him company. I did my best to console 
them. ‘Just think of the lovely woods! We shall have them 
all to ourselves now. And Hans and Kate are staying on too, 
so you will have someone to play with. Think of all the blue¬ 
berries and raspberries and bilberries—we’ll be able to eat 
them all ourselves now. Look at the beautiful sunshine! All 
the others will have to pack tomorrow, while we enjoy our¬ 
selves on the beach.’ 

Helmut and Karl still looked serious. Twenty people can 
soon disappear in Russia. 

so.S.igys. Tomorrow is the great day when the lucky ones 
are going home. We sit in our flat, fingers in our ears, so as 
not to hear the laughing and knocking and hammering that’s 
going on. All feelings of comradeship have come to an end. 
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Those of us who are staying behind hide from the others, and 
those bound for home stop laughing when they see us. We 
escape to the woods, to the beach, anywhere to be out of 
sight and sound of so much cheerful activity. 

No one will say what is to happen to us. ‘Orders from 
Moscow’ is the inevitable answer to our questions. But one 
or two Russian officials suggest that our papers are not in 
order. That, of course, explains everything. We look around 
at those who are left behind. They are the rebels who stuck 
up for their own beliefs, and had refused to trim their sail 
to the wind. What did we rebel against? The laziness of the 
authorities. The Commandant’s tyranny, his corruption and 
lack of understanding. We were given no hearing, no 
questions were asked; we are at the mercy of one individual. 

Ruva has turned insolent and I had to dismiss her. I 
couldn’t stand her endless questions and her constant harping 
on my sad expression any more. Must I always smile, smile 
and lie, to prove that I think it’s wonderful here? Come what 
may, I shall swallow everything from now on, as I have 
learned to swallow the horrid bread. 

Sometime in August. Our comrades have gone. At night, 
empty windows stare at me like black, shining eyes. The 
sun’s rays gleam faintly on the bare panes as if the last spark 
of life were gone. The beach has become our paradise and 
we are the only humans on it; only instead of the Angel 
Gabriel with his sword of flame chasing us out into the 
world, we have a sentry with a rifle to keep us in lest we 
contaminate the world with our dangerous knowledge. 

Sometime in October. Why did the Russians choose us to stay 
behind? We keep on milling it over. Were political reasons 
the only ones, or was there some technical reason for their 
choice? We never hear anything now about the Russian 
rocket programme, although Helmut and Jochen guess what 
they can from what they are ordered to do. This is not just 
idle curiosity: their brain-child is very close to their 
hearts and they are keenly interested to know whether the 
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practical tests and the firing tests confirm their theoretical 
work. 

Jochen is using all sorts of mixtures in the combustion 
device for carrying out minor tests. Helmut has been given 
instructions to develop a statoscope, an instrument which 
enables an aircraft to remain at an even barometric level. 
Dr Magnus, our gyro expert, has also been given special 
work. But what about the others who have had to stay 
behind? I suspect that the Russians want to be able to fall 
back on our specialists if they can’t manage to develop the 
rocket on their own. 

There are all sorts of rumours, but none of the Russians 
want to tell us anything definite. We have resigned ourselves 
to the thought of having to stay on here, the men as store¬ 
houses of information, living war reparations, the women as 
a guarantee that the men will be looked after and won’t 
escape. 

The Russians, with the furniture bought from the depart¬ 
ing Germans, have imported a pleasant German bourgeois 
comfort into their homes, and feel a jump or two ahead of 
their compatriots. Driven by a desire for knowledge and 
culture, the young, ambitious intelligentsia have taken a 
cultural stride of several decades in a generation, and get 
where they want to be amazingly quickly, whether their 
aims are personal or connected with their career. A yearning 
for middle-class gentility is symbolized by the crocheted 
mats you see everywhere; small girls carry handbags and 
wear ribbons in their hair and aprons with cap sleeves. The 
Russians who can afford it send their older children to school 
in Moscow. Our own children have no choice but to go to 
the local school where Peter plays happily with his Russian 
friends, Kostja and Shuri. At home, he is not at all the well- 
behaved child one would expect from a middle-class German 
family. We have given up nagging and give him whatever 
we can, watching his gradual acclimatization with some 
sadness. He thinks the homes of his friends, with their 
scrubbed floors, perfectly wonderful and the life of grandpa 
dozing away by the stove has become something enviable 
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enough to work hard for. Although his intellect does not 
increase, his weight does, and his health no longer worries me. 

November. We who are left have become the sole bene¬ 
ficiaries of a planned economy under which we had to suffer 
often enough in the past: supplies are still based on the 
former population and there is plenty of everything, even 
paper and pencils, and our men think back with amusement 
to the days when they had to cut bits of writing paper from 
rolls of paper. 

The boys rake over the litter bins of the Institute and 
unearth condensers, rheostats, copper wire, screws and nails, 
old valve-sockets and pieces of string. In short, everything a 
boy could wish for. 

We can now buy bread, rolls, oil and a peculiar type of 
margarine which is interlaced with yellow and greyish-blue 
particles—and without having to queue for it, either. A 
mediocre restaurant has been opened where families can go 
for a Sunday meal and meet for a cosy chat. Everyday things 
have regained their former importance. 

A few days ago we attended a sabranje. After the party 
big-shots had taken their seats with an air of importance 
round the table with its red cloth we heard a topical lecture 
about the new Volga power station, enlivened with statistics 
and percentages. 

2y.11.1g52. Today, we celebrated Ulli’s birthday in style. A 
doll from Germany was generally admired, but both the 
children really love a Russian teddy bear best—I must say 
he looks rather sweet and funny and lifelike in a cheap way. 
Why do children so adore coloured spangly vulgar postcards 
with cheap sentiments, clover leaves, juicy red hearts, and 
so on? It’s a mystery to me. The shops are full of tanks, and 
guns and aeroplanes and the famous lead soldiers. Looking 
down on all this is Stalin in his frame surrounded by banners 
saying: ‘We want peace.’ I am trying in vain to reconcile 
both. 



I 5 - I2 - I 95 2 - The Adventkrantz is up again. The candles are lit 
and the children are agog. The candlelight is peaceful, the 
wax softens in the heat of the flame. 

Gift parcels from home are mounting up at our small post 
office. We all go together to collect each parcel, carry it 
home and open it. The children fight over the lovely coloured 
wrapping paper, the bright ribbons and the gay boxes. 
Gingerbread and honeycakes are handed round for everyone 
to smell and touch and nibble at. Everyone is impressed by 
the first pair of ‘perlon’ stockings and the first nylon under¬ 
clothes and our husbands show a surprising interest in Ger¬ 
man recovery. The stockings are put on and examined with 
a magnifying glass and the new fibre is expertly tested. ‘If 
that fibre is strong enough we may be able to use it for the 
rocket after they’ve done more research on it.’ That was the 
finish! The instinct of Eve has been aroused in the women’s 
hearts but Adam keeps his mind on mathematical calcula¬ 
tions. If our forefather Adam had known about parabolic 
curves or ballistics or rockets he would never have eaten of 
the Tree of Knowledge, and Eve might still be standing 
naked in the meadow with the stolen apple in her hand. 

Towards the end of 1952. Are we the first or the last humans on 
earth? Twenty people on an island, and whatever is beyond 
is as far as the Antipodes, or the North Pole. Even the moon 
seems nearer now the men are contemplating a trip there. 
If the R-14 could have another rocket attached to it instead 
of the payload of three tons, you would have a two-stage 
rocket which, if the payload wasn’t too big, would almost go 
fast enough to leave the earth’s orbit altogether. However, 
these are only exciting speculations not based on any serious 
research. 

Christmas passed quietly enough, without any tears, with 
the singing of carols, days of rest, much snow and a flaming 
red sun that hung low in the sky at midday. 

There is to be a combined New Year’s Eve party at the 
Club. Our Russian colleagues are already rehearsing a pro¬ 
gramme and we shall see what happens. 
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6 .I.IQ 53 • The programme was as mediocre and homely as 
they used to be at our Old Students 5 Association parties. 
There were folk dances, choral singing and a small cabaret. 
Before the start of the festivities, Stalin’s picture on the stage 
was discreetly covered up. Our ‘Little Father’ can hardly be 
expected to watch the hurly-burly of New Year’s Eve 
celebrations, and indeed, with him looking on, the under¬ 
current of political satire might well have seemed too 
obvious. The Russian wives prettied themselves up with 
artificial flowers on their bosoms, and hair in tight curls or 
left flowing down their necks. They wore frightfully tight 
high-heeled shoes and swaying skirts, their nails were var¬ 
nished and they moved in aromatic clouds of ‘Lilies of the 
Valley’ or ‘Moscow Nights’. These women, many of them 
structural engineers, logical thinkers and mathematicians, 
did their best to emphasize their femininity and danced with 
great abandon, happy to show off their womanly charms and 
to be just what nature had intended them. Older faces looked 
strained under the thick layers of powder, due to the effort 
of trying to combine the running of a home with holding 
down a job, and it was easy to pick out the mothers who don’t 
work at the institute, but are just housewives. They danced 
with their husbands and radiated a pleasant domestic happi¬ 
ness. To housewives, the world is their family. It’s up to the 
husband to make good in the hostile world outside. 

15-2.1353. It has happened! To everybody’s delight Sucliom- 
linov, the Commandant, has left the island! His successor, 
with better qualifications and therefore a higher salary, has 
no ambition to improve his standard of living at our expense: 
a communist who does not regard his job in the party as a 
sinecure. 
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The waves of dissatisfaction sweeping through Russia have 
reached as far as our island shores. The newspapers report 
acts of sabotage supposed to be committed by Jews. Many of 
the Russians have had to pack their bags and leave the 
island. Even one of the most efficient and popular Russians 
is going about with a sad, pale face; his usual pleasant smile 
has given way to fear. 

Anna Michailovna said good-bye to me in the snow- 
covered woods, not daring to come to my flat. I asked her 
where she was going and if she had relatives to go to, but she 
didn’t know where she was going or what she would live on 
since she had no reserves to fall back upon. It would be 
difficult to get a new job. I asked her if she knew what it was 
all about. 

‘They say that a Jewish clique in Moscow has broken away 
from the party line,’ she replied, and continued, ‘Oh, 
nichevo! This phase will pass and I shall get another job 
some time.’ 

Others, I thought, will make themselves unpopular and 
incur ‘the wrath of the masses’. There must always be a 
scapegoat. It’s then that we read about these uninhibited 
‘confessions’ which are so impossible to understand. 

2.3.1953. Radio Moscow has been broadcasting classical 
music all morning. At ten o’clock they reported that Stalin 
had fallen seriously ill—we’d already heard this from London 
which broadcast the news before Moscow did. A committee 
of doctors issued a bulletin stating that although his illness 
was serious there was no cause for alarm. 

I hurried to the Institute with the news, but the Russians 
had not only forestalled me but told our husbands all the 
details. His old personal physicians had been exiled—one 
who had been the favourite until recently was a Jew. There 
is no limit to rumour now and the more the Russians say the 
wilder our fantasies become. 

4.3.1953. We have all got together to decide about packing 
emergency suitcases, rucksacks, etc., and have got in a supply 
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of chocolate, sugar and dried fruit. We spread out our old 
maps and tried to find the nearest frontier. To our amaze¬ 
ment, we discovered that our dear, small world isn’t to be 
found anywhere among those vast expanses of green and 
brown. Those black and evil-looking blotches, it seems, are 
towns where people dry their washing in electric dryers, 
window-shop and harbour untold wishes as they walk 
through well-lit streets at night. We had forgotten that such 
a world still existed. 

It’s eleven o’clock—time to listen to those other worlds. 
All day, Radio Moscow has been broadcasting music, inter¬ 
rupted by special news bulletins, followed by an account of 
the treatment he is getting. ‘Stalin is seriously ill. Stalin is 
very seriously ill. Stalin is dangerously ill.’ 

What will happen if this idolized head of a vast country, 
self-created master of the elements and of his people, passes 
away like any ordinary human, without hope or beatifica¬ 
tion, poorer than the poorest of peasants on his bed of straw? 

5-3 J 953 - ‘Stalin kaput’ was Babushka’s cheerful greeting 
when she saw me this morning. Radio Moscow has begun to 
intersperse its bulletins with funeral marches. Everywhere, 
we were greeted with ‘Stalin kaput, good for you!’ What 
would happen? we asked them. Who would his successor be? 
They just looked at us in silence and shrugged their shoulders. 
At the Institute, the men collected in small groups and talked 
politics. The shrill monotony of funereal music blaring from 
loudspeakers all over the island is like mallets beating down 
on your head. I went to the Institute in the hope of hearing 
that our husbands wouldn’t have to work today. But they 
were told: ‘Comrades, let’s honour the dead by working 
harder than ever!’ 

The day hasn’t even been declared a national Day of 
Mourning, there’s been nothing but a three-minute silence. 
The huge question of what is to happen next occupies us all, 
groping as we are in the dark. To think of Stalin, who, for 
good or ill, held the destiny of his people in his own hands! 
Now he is gone, and there is no one to fill the void. The vast 
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organization of the State lives on like the cells of a body after 
the heart has stopped beating. Who will be the new heart? 
There is unrest in the country and everybody is buying food. 
We seem to have plenty on the island—could it be due to 
good management? Some time in the afternoon we were told 
that no more than three people were to congregate together; 
public meetings have been forbidden and no one is allowed 
to go to Ostashkov, but we have persuaded them to let us go 
over tomorrow. Everyone is urging us to bring back rucksacks 
and chocolate. 

7-3.1953. Tomorrow, Stalin is to be laid to rest in the Lenin 
Mausoleum. He is not even to have a tomb of his own, and 
there’s to be no holiday to let people make mass pilgrimages 
to Moscow. On the contrary, you have to get special permits 
to travel by train. ‘Stalin has done his duty. It’s up to every¬ 
body to do theirs.’ 

A ceremony at the Institute has been arranged to coincide 
with the time of the funeral. Every moment without news 
adds to our suspense: we are only a handful of Germans 
behind barbed wire. Do we officially exist? Are we to be 
freed or outlawed tomorrow? 

8.3-1953- The ceremony was all very official. Empty phrases 
and perfunctory speeches that even lacked true solemnity. 
For the time being, every one of us is in the hands of Molotov, 
Beria and Malenkov. It’s difficult to say which of the three 
names has been brought out most strongly. You poor little 
representative of the politbureau, how can you be sure of 
giving your parrot phrases the right official slant? You’ll have 
to practise your tightrope walking, you mustn’t be foolish 
enough to tip one way or the other, let slip a hasty opinion, 
even though it may only be by putting the emphasis on one 
particular name! Since writing that, an article in Pravda has 
put us all out of our uncertainty. All hope of freedom of 
thought has once more been nipped in the bud. 

16.3.1953. Food—butter—it’s unlimited. But there is to be 
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no freedom for us, no question of going home, though we’re 
allowed to look at the barbed wire from the other side of the 
fence and wander anywhere we like until dusk. 

Last Sunday, some people went over to Ostashkov, and 
others, including myself, went on a journey of discovery. 
Carrying our skis, with flasks of boiling hot tea and thick slices 
of white bread and butter (and I mean butter), we crossed the 
lake to the mainland. There are no local maps and we had 
to ask the way from anyone we met. We couldn’t find any 
roads or paths and got very hot pushing our way through the 
woods and struggling through the undergrowth trying to get 
somewhere. After a long trek across country by compass, we 
reached a small village with chickens running about between 
the houses and women busying themselves at the well. Here, 
we made ourselves comfortable in an empty stable and did 
our best to eat our bread and butter. It was frozen as hard as 
stone, and small lumps of ice were swimming in the tea. 
Jochen had brought a bottle of vodka with him which we 
opened with tremendous enthusiasm, and while we were 
dividing it an old man appeared who instantly started telling 
us proudly all about his cow. He told us his name was 
Aljosha and asked us to have a meal with him, but we 
couldn’t for the sun’s slanting rays reminded us that we had 
better be on our way home. He seemed disappointed, but 
cheerfully went on telling us about all sorts of amusing things 
and inquired about the big world outside, while we in our 
turn asked him questions about his world. He wouldn’t 
believe us when we told him that Stettin had been ceded to 
the Poles. His son had fought there and it was German the 
same as Greifswald. We made him a little drawing on the 
white-washed wall, of the Oder, the islands of Usedom and 
Wollin and the bay of Stettin: ‘This is Stettin,’ we explained. 
‘It is German, like everything else here. The Germans have 
lost the war, that’s why Russian soldiers are there now.’ He 
didn’t credit us with any political knowledge. His son had 
died at Greifswald fighting for the liberation of a suppressed 
nation. We subjects of this ‘liberated’ nation could only smile 
ruefully at each other. Such touching naivete called for a 
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drink. Jochen handed the bottle to the peasant who delightedly 
put his head back and took a long, long pull. The strong 
liquor went down his parched throat as if it were a pot with 
holes in it. With a sigh of utter contentment, he at last put 
down the bottle, wiped his moustache and asked if Jochen 
wanted another drink. This was impossible since the bottle 
had been drained to the last drop. ‘Oh!’ said the old man, 
and ‘Oh!’ said we. Nichevo! 

1.4.1953. The stir created by the new decrees has died down 
in our little world: outside there’s a storm brewing. Every¬ 
thing is crumbling, even things which once seemed fairly 
stable. 

Here there is calm and lots of butter and fresh greenhouse 
lettuces which we enjoy buying and eating. The many empty 
houses have been sealed up since the handles were soon 
pinched off the doors and the rooms stripped of all fixtures 
and fittings. 

I have an old Russian woman helping me in the house. 
She is illiterate, and relies completely on her memory when 
she does my shopping in the market. Her daughter, whose 
husband was killed at Stalingrad, is in Siberia because when 
she was working in a food store during the war she could not 
resist the temptation of eating her fill for once. Babushka, as 
I call her—all old women in Russia are called ‘grandmother’ 
—looks after her grandchild whom she adores, and for whom 
she slaves. For her, she plucked and trussed chickens, tended 
horses, and would have done any sort of work. She is pleased 
to have an easier time of it now that she is with me. 

It’s Lent, and the old woman refuses meat, fats and sugar 
and frequently falls asleep in the middle of her prayers. 
Sitting peacefully in the kitchen, she dreams of salvation and 
of heaven. Her lined, careworn face is radiant with hope and 
her mouth is that of a smiling child. I walk about the house 
quietly, a little envy and a little nostalgia in my heart. What 
is this world? A bag of bones dozing on a white kitchen stool, 
a bag of bones clothed in rags that cover a heart warmed by a 
sacred flame? What is misery and where is its triumph? Here 
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in my kitchen an old woman slowly awakes, waiting for a 
glorious resurrection. It will soon be Easter and the Lord 
will enter her cottage. 

Sugar is short again, and I had to wait in a long, pushing 
queue in the windowless, airless store. I had almost reached 
the head of the queue when a little old woman pushed her 
bony elbows into my ribs. I tried to make way for her, rather 
than be pushed about like this, only to be pushed from 
behind. The wild and almost desperate expression on the old 
crone’s face when she was elbowing her way in front of me 
gave way to a greedy smile when she got her sugar. Sugar for 
Easter. 

1.5.1953. The first of May brought brilliant sunshine, and a 
few speeches sweetened with promises and spiced with 
threats, old speeches with a new look, smoother and more 
polished. A wave of optimism is sweeping the country, a 
generous amnesty has been declared for political prisoners 
detained during the past few years, minor criminals, and 
people convicted during the war. Babushka is looking for¬ 
ward to seeing her daughter again, and almost every other 
family is eagerly awaiting the return of their own ‘criminals’. 
A lively people indeed! Anyone convicted of manslaughter, 
fighting, drunkenness at work, petty thieving, defeatist 
remarks and other shortcomings has had a spell in the cold 
fields of Siberia. They are the unlucky ones—the ones who 
were caught. Five years is the shortest time you are ever sent 
to Siberia for, but five years mean very little in this country. 

A number of houses on the island are still empty. Accord¬ 
ing to rumour, a great many engineers are expected. The wind 
tunnels and water tunnels, which are used for aerodynamic 
laboratory tests, are still under repair. 

What is to become of us? Officially, we are still a depart¬ 
ment of the Ministry, Branch Number One. Our husbands 
have been told to design a strange object—an amphibious 
vehicle with rocket control which could, for instance, move 
over thin layers of ice. They are also designing a new kind 
of a glider. In the evenings, they indulge in all sorts of con- 
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jectures—‘Perhaps the Russians are trying to develop a 
glider with an auxiliary starter for a rocket with a range of 
three thousand kilometres? 5 They can do nothing but sit and 
make guesses, but one tiling we do know is that we may 
still be sent anywhere. 

27 - 5 ' x 953 ' Tlle new Commandant is good at tempering his 
authority with a certain generosity so that there is no inter¬ 
ruption in the daily routine. It looks as if the phrase ‘We are 
returning home this summer 5 may become reality. The 
Russians obviously think so too; they are friendly and get 
our men to explain everything they can, and their wives call 
on us and ask if they can buy our furniture, and some of the 
German families are letting them. I take no part in this 
‘general sale of civilization 5 ; I don’t subscribe to these high 
hopes and I shall hold on to everything. If we’ve learnt 
anything during these years of exile it should be a readiness 
to let go of anything we may hold dear. The giving up of 
what wc long for, the scaling down of our dearest hopes, all 
this is expressed in the little word Nichevo! 

30.5.1953. Even the Russians in authority have begun to talk 
of the Germans’ return. Long lists are being typed at the 
Politbureau and the other day we went round to the official 
photographer’s, where we found those who were waiting to 
have their features recorded standing round the victim of the 
moment teasing him and giving him good advice—and 
incidentally putting off the photographer. 

‘Are the trees in Germany as big as they are here, Daddy?’ 

‘Mummy, Ania says there are only streets in Germany 
and that there is no sand to play with. I’d rather stay 
here.’ 

‘Mummy, are the sentries coming with us to Germany? 
How shall we know where we are allowed to go if there are 
no sentries there?’ 

‘Is there snow in Germany too?’ 

Docs Germany have this? Does Germany have that? The 
children are full of questions. German children who have 
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been more or less brought up behind barbed wire, don’t 
know their own country, and expect Germany to be an 
earthly paradise. 

1.6.1953. A Commission is coming to the island in the middle 
of the month. This was officially announced by the Com¬ 
mandant when we pressed him for a statement about the 
date of our departure. He really doesn’t know anything 
definite and seems genuinely sorry about it. 

Fresh meat and pure coffee are no rarity at the store and 
there are lettuces almost every day; we are living like lords. 

20.6.1953. The Commission did come to the island. After a 
long conference the Minister announced: ‘A decision about 
your return will be made by 1954.’ 

Whole convoys of lorries are moving along the island road, 
loaded with boxes labelled, ‘Jena, Germania’, ‘Dessau, 
Germania’, ‘Leipzig, Germania’. Furniture, hand luggage, 
men, women and children, from Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev 
and Kuibishev. In the spring, they too had been given to 
understand that they would be going home. They were made 
to pack their belongings; in one camp their return was con¬ 
sidered as a definite official decision, others were told that 
they had to go to an assembly point first. Many people 
refused to get off the train at Ostashkov; there were scenes 
on the platform and they vented all their anger on the Com¬ 
mandant. On the day of their invasion of the island one of 
our men intercepted a telephone conversation between the 
Commandant and the Ministry of the Interior. The Com¬ 
mandant was shouting: ‘If you send me any more of these 
distracted people simply for me to tell them what you 
haven’t the guts to tell them yourselves, I shall send them 
back to you. Why don’t you put us in the picture before¬ 
hand? I am not an idiot, no more are any of them. Why don’t 
you send some of your people so they can tell them what is 
to happen before they get here?’ 

‘What have you been told?’ we were asked by the new 
arrivals. 
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‘That a decision about our return is to be made in 1954 . 

tl 954 - 1 they wailed. Renewed tears and cursing. 

We’re more cramped for room again now all the houses 
are reoccupied. 

3-7- T 953- Everyone has been given new work to do, and the 
newcomers have settled down to it too. Big departments have 
been set up and Helmut has been promoted to departmental 
chief. Jochen looks after our interests and is our spokesman 
with the Russian administration, the Institute is guarded 
again and a sentry posted at the main entrance. Our hus¬ 
bands are completely absorbed by the interesting work they 
have been given. Russians from the Ministry keep on coming 
to ask questions, special apparatus is delivered for the work 
in progress, and under renewed stimulus, the sleepy, musty 
atmosphere at the Institute has been swept clean by the 
winds of brisk efficiency. 

The people affected by the amnesty have returned from 
Siberia. They look pale and a bit flabby but not broken in 
spirit. I saw Marjusja at the store talking to her successor; 
she greeted us ‘old residents’ with a smile and a handshake. 
‘What, you too?’ Five fingers held before the face save any 
further words; there is no need to explain. 

On Sundays we go boating. We row out over the lake in 
search of new villages and get to know more of the hospitable 
peasants who are only too pleased to share what little they 
have to offer us, thick creamy milk, bread and cheese. They 
make room for us in the ‘parlour’, the only room in the house 
except the bedroom and the kitchen. The floorboards are 
scrubbed snowy white and geraniums grow in the windows. 
In one corner The Lamp burns before ikons and a crucifix; 
in another corner ‘Little Father’ is pinned to the wall beside 
family photographs of those killed in the war. While we sit 
there, Peter plays outside with the village children, watching 
the fat black pigs rooting about in the road and shooing the 
chicken and geese away. Last Sunday, as we all watched 
them playing, I said, ‘We could live so peacefully if there 
were no threat of war.’ 
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‘There won’t be war if nobody wants it,’ they said. 

Aren’t the uneventful blank pages in history the happiest 
ones? What does it matter to Aljosha, cultivating his own 
plot of land in the forest by the lake, whether or not Russia 
takes over East Prussia? The rays of the setting sun shone into 
the fuggy little room as the children came in hot and dusty. 
As always, we were asked if we liked Russia, its vast forests 
and broad rivers? When would we come again? When we 
left everybody wished us a speedy return home and chorused 
good-bye. Half the village came with us through the pine 
trees as far as the beaten track that leads to the shore where 
we had hidden our boat. The children snuggled up in the 
bow and fell asleep with the last rays of the sun on their faces. 

15.8.1953. We are once again a noisy reserve of five hundred 
deportees, a cross-section of all classes and from every region 
of Germany. Women have become women again. The wives 
of the officials are wearing lipstick and dresses. Gone are the 
days of shorts. Everybody is interested in shoes and stockings 
again. 

Parcels from Germany are in great demand, since they 
always promise something new in the world of fashion. 

The young people who have taken their matriculation 
have gone to Leningrad to sit for entrance examinations for 
the universities. A great many went, but only those excep¬ 
tionally gifted, or who passed one hundred per cent, were 
accepted and may enjoy the benefit of a grant and free 
accommodation at a students’ hostel. The State pays three 
hundred roubles, a very nice allowance for our students. 

Three to four students share a clean simply furnished room 
in the students’ hostels. Our students like it there and are 
happy to have escaped the narrow confines of our island. 

3.9.1953. Moscow seems to be including us again in their 
plans: Helmut has been told to develop an electronic com¬ 
puter, a task which may take months, if not years, to 
complete. 

The store is stacked with supplies: butter, different kinds 
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of bread, preserves, biscuits, chocolates, woollen materials, 
silks and cottons in a wide price range, aluminium pots and 
pans—in short, an unheard-of choice. But all these marvels 
are put into the shade by a parcel from Germany: my new 
pair of lizard-skin shoes are the envy of all the clothes- 
conscious Russian women. Even we, the old Islanders, are 
smitten with the fashion bug and love anything colourful and 
new,,. and rejoice over our nylons. 

15.10.1g53. It’s winter already! Icefloes are drifting on the 
lake, and the herons have left the island. The forest no longer 
re-echoes with the sound of voices; it is quiet, and the elks 
and hares, the squirrels and the spotted woodpeckers are 
undisturbed. Life is again concentrated on the home and we 
spend our evenings playing cards, dancing, talking, chopping 
wood, keeping our houses warm, and reading. The ticking 
of the clock can be heard in the stillness; sometimes I seem to 
hear it all night long. 

School has started again and with it the battle for lessons in 
German, the guerilla warfare between teachers and parents. 
‘We must insist on our children being prepared for the 
German school curriculum.’ This sentence expresses the 
general mood of persisting hope. 

There are quite a few interesting people amongst Helmut’s 
new colleagues. They exchange experiences, and talk about 
the work they’ve done and are now doing, and about their 
future plans. The Zeiss people are going back to their old 
jobs; but what will happen to the Peenemunde people and 
those who used to be employed by Heinkel and Junkers? 
Dr Baade is already getting the former aircraft constructors 
together for Dessau. What is to become of the rocket 
specialists? Peenemunde, the most lavish of all German 
undertakings, the experimental station of the armament 
industry, which had swallowed up millions, has ceased to exist. 

The knowledge of our scientists, their material and the men 
themselves were so much cheap loot to be carried off by the 
Allies to their own countries. The newspapers sent to us from 
Germany contain some odd reports about us, written by 
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people who seem to have forgotten that they are dealing with 
human beings, not inanimate objects. And there are the 
politicians who remember our existence only when it seems 
politically expedient; all of us here agree—for once—that 
they are only concerned because our husbands are assets in 
the struggle for military power and must in no circumstances 
fall into the hands of neighbouring countries. We were there¬ 
fore anything but cheered to hear ourselves mentioned by 
Lindley Frazer on the BBC—there is no need to bring our 
importance home to the Russians! Yet, at the same time, we 
can’t help feeling touched at being remembered. 

2.11.1953. The new lists are being flourished and retyped: the 
work is finished. Perhaps we’ll be home by springtime! The 
Russians talk quite gaily and openly about our return. Could 
it possibly be that the Ministry has by mistake made a move 
in our favour this time? 

6.11.1953. ‘You’ll be going home!’ ‘There’s no doubt at all 
that you are going home . . .’ ‘I know definitely . . .’—so the 
Russians are continually saying. Everyone who wants 
packing-cases, etc., has been told to put their names down. 
Another circular instructs us to submit letters and photo¬ 
graphs for censorship. ‘You had better not ask for any more 
parcels from home!’ 

‘You are going home, all of you!’ some of the engineers 
told us, beaming all over their faces. ‘The island is being 
evacuated. . .. People are coming to make the arrangements 
some time during the month . . 

As a matter of fact, someone or other turns up almost 
every day, and we recognize familiar faces: ‘That’s the 
transport officer who always came when people were going 
to be sent home!’ 

Of course we can think of nothing except whether we shall 
really be leaving or not. 

I still don’t believe it. If I did, I’d have to start saying my 
good-byes now. I’d have to say good-bye to the sandy hollow 
on the beach and to the boat, to the elks and the spotted 
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woodpeckers, the inland lake and the rides in the forest, the 
familiar trees, the herons and the reeds. It would mean 
saying good-bye to Babushka, Vera, Katja, Ruva and Sina. 
To the horses and cows, to the marshes and to the Russian 
villages. ... It would mean good-bye to an entire world. 

is. ii.1953. A Commission from Moscow is arriving the day 
after tomorrow. The day after tomorrow! That means forty- 
eight hours, two thousand eight hundred and eighty minutes, 
seventeen thousand two hundred and eighty seconds. It 
means worrying seventeen thousand two hundred and eighty 
times over whether everybody will be included this time. 
This suspense is much better shared, and we sit about 
together. Sleep is out of the question. Our husbands go over 
the last details with their Russian colleagues and we are 
rushing about in a flat spin, tidying up. But nothing actually 
gets done. 

15.11.1953. ‘I just can’t bear to be kept in suspense until eleven 
o’clock!’ Six of us were sitting together in my room, smoking, 
drinking, pacing up and down. The younger children were 
playing about and the bigger ones had gone to school, or so 
we thought! At ten-thirty we watched the men go to the 
dub. 

‘I hope everyone’s going this time!’ 

‘It’d be dreadful if some were left behind—dreadful for 
everybody.’ 

‘They must-—-they must all be going.’ 

‘There is no such thing as “must” here.’ 

‘How right you are . . .!’ 

‘Look!’ cried someone at the window, ‘some of them are 
coming out!’ 

‘Do they look pleased?’ 5 , ; 

‘Mrs Herwerth’s talking to her husband she s crying. 

‘It’s always the same swindle—we’ve all been in Russia 
exactly the same time.’ 

‘One thing is certain,’ Liddy put in. ‘There 11 be no 
pleasure for any of us unless we are all going. 
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‘It’s no good carrying on about it,’ I said, trying to be 
practical. ‘We’d better think how we can help those who are 
staying behind, if we’re lucky enough to be among the 
leavers.’ 

‘Let’s wait and see who’s to go,’ someone else suggested. 
The suspense was becoming unbearable when Diet er burst into 
the room, and, half-laughing, half-crying, shouted to his 
mother, ‘We’re leaving!’ 

‘For goodness sake, son! How on earth do you know?’ 

‘We heard the Commandant say so!’ 

‘You didn’t ask him yourself?’ 

‘But, mother, I was at the Club !’ 

‘Impossible!’ we all exclaimed, 

‘But I was! Peter’s still there hiding under a row of chairs 
waiting for his name to be called.’ 

‘What on earth got into you?’ 

‘Nothing, mother! We simply crawled over the stage till 
we got to a row of seats and hid there till our names were 
called.’ 

‘What about our names?’ we all asked anxiously. 

‘I don’t know—I left after the B’s had been called out. 
They’re doing it in alphabetical order, you see.’ 

‘Peter ought to be here any minute, they must have got 
to the G’s by now!’ I said hopefully. 

The door banged. ‘We’re leaving, Mummy!’ 

There stood Peter, dirty and soaked with sweat, his eyes 
shining. ‘Everyone’s leaving—everyone here is leaving!’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake!’ said a voice behind him. ‘Why are 
you all crying?’ It was Helmut, smiling with all his heart. 

‘Because we are leaving, leaving at last !’ 

The long-awaited ordinance read: 

‘All German specialists with the exception of twelve are 
to return to their country on the twenty-second of November, 
1953. They must leave within two days of that date. We 
take this opportunity to express our thanks for the work 
done.’ 


24.11.1953. The last few days, taken up by sorting and pack- 
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ing and saying good-byes, passed far too quickly. Our last 
day has come. Once more we had a meal with our friends, 
draining glass after glass and taking stock of the past years. 
We came to the conclusion that they had not been wasted as 
we had so often believed. The men agreed that in working 
with the enthusiastic Russians, who are better at imitation 
and production than at working tilings out on their own, 
they have learned how to make do with inadequate 
materials; and the long-range rocket built on this makeshift 
basis, though it may not be a flying laboratory, has made 
the conquest of space a definite possibility in the foreseeable 
future. 

We looked at our sleeping children who have learnt so 
much. They have learnt that other nations consist of human 
beings like themselves, they have shared happiness and 
excitement with their Russian playmates, and though they 
may not know much about motor-cars they do know all the 
animals in the woods, and they have learnt to be content 
with little. 

Looking around me for the last time, I remembered the 
tears, and the never-failing consolation. For the last time I 
roamed the woods and took leave of past times—good and 
bad. I shook innumerable hands, and Babushka looked at 
me with tears in her eyes when I bade her farewell. ‘May the 
Lord bless you! 1 she said. 


28.11.1953. We are passing through Poland, and are sitting, 
staring out into the night. 

Later. A dull morning dawned over the untilled fields. It 
won’t be long now before our train reaches the Oder, the 
river which to us is the frontier between two worlds, between 
past and future. Whatever happens, we mustn t fall asleep 
and miss the great moment when the bridge creaks under the 
weight of the train. Then the hush all along the train is 
broken by the cry: ‘The spires of Frankfurt-on-the-Oder! 

‘The first German houses!’ 

Everybody crowds round the windows, the children 
craning their necks trying to get a look in. 
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‘‘Do let the children get at the windows, it’s their first 
glimpse of Germany! 1 

‘The Oder bridge!’ shouts someone from further along the 
corridor. 

Peter and Ulli are hanging out of the window as I hold 
them firmly by the seat of their pants. 

‘Look, Mummy, do look! There’s a man standing by the 
railway lines. Let’s wave to him!’ 

‘But he is a Pole.’ 

‘NichevoP 

‘.Don’t begrudge him the pleasure of seeing us!’ says 
Helmut. 

‘Mummy! Daddy! do looook —The engine is going over 
the bridge!’ 

‘Mummy! Now we’re going over it!’ 

I can stand the excitement no longer and go and sit down. 
The rhythinic rumbling of the wheels seems like the beating 
of our hearts. Red patches of excitement appear on people’s 
cheeks and necks. Any moment now, I think, we shall be 
able to jump out and tread on German soil. I shall embrace 
the first German I meet. I shall take my children by the hand 
and give them a bit of German soil, be it only dust and 
ashes. Slowly the train draws into the station: frankfurt- 
oder! 

A harsh cold voice booms from the loudspeakers, ‘Close 
all doors and windows! Nobody is allowed to leave the 
train!’ 


FINIS 
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Technical Mote 


Many of the outstanding technical achievements which 
have become part of our daily life are firmly associated \yith 
a name, as, for instance, the Diesel engine and the Zeppelin. 
But as science advances and less limelight is thrown on the 
individual inventor, it is generally realized that a scientific 
discovery or invention is the product, the culminating 
achievement of the ideas and energies of many individuals, 
even of whole generations. 

The development of the V-2 at Peenemiinde was based on 
the fundamental ideas and hard-won experience of the 
scientists of many nations. The ballistics experts in their 
offices, aerodynamic specialists in wind-tunnels, draughts¬ 
men at their drawing boards, engineers with their test- 
stands, physicists and electrical engineers in their labora¬ 
tories, craftsmen in the shops—all contributed towards the 
successful outcome. 

The further development of the rocket in Russia was 
equally the result of intensive co-operation and the careful 
pooling of research and ideas at every stage. All the leading 
members of our Collective contributed their knowledge and 
experience to our last project—the R-14, the end result of a 
score of projects which in themselves produced many 
revolutionary ideas of which only some could be used in the 
final design. Every detail was checked and counter-checked 
to assess its possible influence on other aspects of the rocket’s 
design, on its trajectory, its manoeuvrability, on its operation 
and transport, and last, but not least, on the total cost of 
production. 

The R-14, which we illustrate here with a simple diagram, 
was undoubtedly, at the time of its development in i 949 ' 5 °> 
the most advanced long-range guided missile in existence. 

The shape of the R-14 is a slim cone of 34 metres (1 1 r feet) 
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length without wings or fins. The ‘cell’ of the rocket—its 
structural frame—consists mainly of a large container which 
is partitioned into two compartments, one for fuel, the other 
for oxygen. Both halves are slightly pressurized to give them 
rigidity, not unlike an inflated paper bag. Before the launch¬ 
ing, both compartments, which are filled, have a total 
capacity of about sixty-two tons. On top of the fuel container 
rests the payload, a cylindrical body of approximately three 
tons in weight. The rocket is built so as to move this load. 
The payload is covered by a light, hollow nose-cone. The 
bottom end of the fuel compartment is formed by a conical 
segment fixed with the propulsion unit in the centre. The 
latter consists of the combustion chamber called ‘oven’ and 
the fuel pumps. During the flight, the fuel flows through 
thick pipes into the pumps from whence it is injected under 
high pressure into the combustion chamber. There it is 
mixed and burnt instantly. 

The resulting high temperature and pressure force the 
developing combustion gas stream through the lower orifice 
of the ‘oven’, and is called ‘jet’. The thrust of these gases 
serves as the propulsion of the rocket. The two fuel pumps 
are operated by two turbines. Steam for the operation of 
these turbines is obtained by diverting a small quantity of 
the combustion gases from the ‘oven’ and by cooling these 
by the adding of fuel so as to make the temperature suitable 
for the turbines. The correct sequence of all these intricate 
operations is controlled by a complicated regulating mechan¬ 
ism equipped with recording and controlling devices. 

The propulsion unit is almost completely covered by 
metal sheeting on which the rocket is also placed before the 
launching. 

After the turbines have started, and the ‘oven’ has ignited, 
the rocket is lifted from the ground by the recoil of the com¬ 
bustion gases. Since the net weight of the rocket is approxi¬ 
mately 159,040 lbs. and the thrust only 219,520 lbs. the 
velocity is small to begin with, and the start appears to be 
rather slow. As soon as more fuel is consumed, and the rocket, 
in consequence becomes lighter, the constant thrust begins 
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to show its effect. To maintain a certain predetermined 
course and to avoid any swaying, a steering mechanism has 
been installed, the guidance unit, gyro and radio are con¬ 
tained in a case under the sheeting at the lower end of the 
rocket. If a deviation from the prescribed course is recorded 
by these instruments, they bring some small auxiliary 
engines into operation. These cause a slight tilt of the propul¬ 
sion unit, which has a flexible mounting on the lower end 
of the fuel tanks. Even a fraction of a degree is sufficient to 
change the course of the rocket back into the required direc¬ 
tion of flight. 

After reaching a height of rather more than sixty miles, 
the fuel of the rocket is exhausted. It continues to fly through 
the atmosphere at a speed of approximately 4500 metres per 
second. At this stage, two circular charges are detonated 
which serve to separate the payload from the rocket and 
nose-cone. All three components now continue their trajec¬ 
tory rather like stones which have been thrown. For some 
time they move upwards at a gradient, but gradually, due to 
the influence of gravity, turn back to earth. On approaching 
the earth surface, the nose cone and the rocket are burnt up 
through air-friction. The payload, which is protected by 
thick walls, reaches the ground. 

The R-14, like any other long-range rocket, is a further 
step towards the one which will eventually penetrate into 
space, at first without a crew, but later on perhaps with a 
crew. 

Rocket scientists all over the world look forward to the day 
when the governments of their respective countries will 
realize the futility of war and renounce the misuse of rockets 
as weapons so that the enormous sums of money now spent 
on armaments can be released for the scientific research of 
which the rocket is so important a part. 




